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WHAT IT MUST ACCOMPLISH 200 PRIZES 
OR MAGAZINE AND BOOK WRITERS see page 34 






















COMPETENCE ALONE 
IS WORTH BUYING 


T’S TRUE enough that almost all learning writers need the help of an honest 
and competent literary adviser, but how to pick such a man, that right man for 
you? It’s not easy, my friends, not easy at all. Don’t overvalue the critic and 
undervalue yourself. Be skeptical of advertised claims and examine all alluring 
offers carefully. Don’t allow yourself to feel inferior just because you've had a few 
failures; you may know more than the “critic” or “agent” of the glittering ad- 
vertisement. When the time comes for you to choose a critic, consider the following: 


1. Writing help worth money can be given only by a person with an exceptional 
background. Thomas H. Uzzell has been fiction editor of a major national magazine 
(Collier’s), has had his stories published in such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, Woman's Home Companion, etc., has taught fiction writing at leading 
colleges and universities (New York University, Columbia, Oklahoma A. & M.), and 
is the author of three standard works on the art of fiction. Note these qualifications 
carefully. Seek them elsewhere if you wish but you'll waste time. 


2. The Uzzells have a reputation to protect in every line they write. Leading 
authors (one a Pulitzer Prize winner), editors, publishers recommend us. Such 
magazines as The New Yorker and Tomorrow have published articles commenting 
favorably on our teaching. 


3. Results! On this page you have often read the stories of successful 
Uzzell-trained writers. We do not report the sales of already established authors 
and imply that these writers are beginners. Our specialty is introducing the be- 
ginner to his first real success. The complete story of Uzzell successes can be 
found in our “Literary Services" pamphiet, which will be sent free upon request. 


4. We are prompt. 


If you want to see for yourself what Uzzell help means, send us some of your 
work: $6 for an editorial appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why), $12 for 
a collaborative criticism (blue penciling, replotting, if necessary); these fees for 
manuscripts, fact or fiction, up to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand thereafter. 


And remember, our “Literary Services” pamphlet will be sent you without cost 
upon request. It will come promptly; no fooling; no get-famous-quick literature. 


NOVELISTS! 


My TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL, originally published by Lippincott's and now 
offered by me in a new edition, is still available at $2.00. By having the printing 
done myself, | have cut almost half off of the original price of $3.50. Says famed 
author Walter B. Pitkin (Life Begins at Forty, etc.) about TECHNIQUE OF THE 
NOVEL: "This book reveals a rich background and the hardest thinking at every 
step. | am flatly sold on it." Orders filled promptly upon receipt of the bargain 
price of $2.00. Order directly from me. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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She’s Hooked 


Sir: 

I have made my first magazine sale to Personal 
Romances for $90. There’s nothing like a first 
sale for making you know that you were right in 
wanting to write. I’ll never give it up now! 


ELEANA OLIPHANT, 
906 Kessler, 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


Glad To! 
Sir: 
I sold my first article to Mr. for $50. Pat 
me on the back. 
CHESTER Cooiey, 
Winter VA Hospital, 
Ward A-17, 
Topeka 1, Kansas. 


The Rest Of The Story—Period 
Sir: 

I didn’t resent Dorothy Breen’s letter in 
January W. D., in spite of its slightly sour note. 
What “riled” me was your caption, “The Rest 
of the Story.” Couldn’t you at least have used 
a question mark? Since nobody asked me. . 


Anyway, here is the rest of the story. I did sell 
Terrill the first story I wrote after going to 
Foster-Harris at Oklahoma University to find out 
how stories are written. I call that my first story 
because all those attempts to write before I had 
any know-how simply do not count, in my book. 
To be exact, my first story, by Mrs. Breen’s 
count, was written when I was eight. There were 
many others before 1940 but I don’t consider 
“all those thousands of words which netted me 
writing experience” of any value whatever, since 
writing experience is little help in writing a sala- 
ble story if all the writing has be¢n done wrong. 

The kind of experience that does help is the 
kind I got on that “first” story. Mr. Harris made 
me rewrite it five times before he suggested that 
I try to market it. That kind of experience is the 
only kind that is going to prove very beneficial 
to the beginning writer. 

ENNEN Reaves HALL, 
741 Culbertson Drive, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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...in other and fewer words, 
your typing‘s perfect! 


... or so it SEEMS — IF you type on that 
wonder paper by Eaton, famous erase- 
without-a-trace Corrasable Bond. 


Here's a paper that takes erasures 
without roughing up, that takes correc- 
tions without a blur...an ordinary pencil 
eraser, a flick of the wrist, and the error 
disappears. Corrasable Bond gives your 
MS an air of authority, a clean proud 
look that breezes into the publisher's 
office with the battle partly won. 


Test it! See for yourself! Your local 
stationer will have this time-temper- 
money-saving paper. Or send coupon 
and dime for a generous sample, enough 
paper for the average manuscript. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 
ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE 


| 
| 
| 
i Here‘’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
| sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
| Corrasable Bond. 

| 

| 

| 
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Street. 








Publishing Co. Monthly, 
, Cincinnati, O., USA’ 
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Today’s Woman Dares You 


Sir: 

We would like to buy more variety of theme 
for Today’s Woman. Too many of the stories 
we see concern only familiar marriage or parent- 
child problems. We can schedule only a limited 
number of these and we're convinced that 
women want to read about more than persons 
just like themselves. 

We would like to see fiction writers furnish 
more entertainment, more drama, more genuine 
excitement and range of ideas. These are some 
of the areas in which we find material sadly lack- 
ing in the daily readings: 

Too many stories spring from a vague, unde- 
fined background. We would like to see: Good 
regional stories which do not invoke dialect, rely 
instead on idiom if necessary, but primarily make 
use of the regional background pressures and 
values to motivate the story, give it a strong 
flavor. Travel stories. Stories with exotic and 
foreign settings. Stories of community life, neigh- 
borhood feuds, rivalries, etc. A distinctly defined 
community background from which the story 
springs naturally. Stories of the outdoors. These 
are too rarely handled in a way that will appeal 
to women. Most characters seem to stay indoors 
in women’s books; why should they? 

Authors have neglected large areas in the 
emotional relationships between people. We'd 
like to see: Women’s relationships to each other, 
as family, friends, rivals, etc, Men’s relationships 
—particularly as they interpret and reveal men 
to women, Stories of women who seek adven- 
ture, of families who seek adventure together. 

There could be more stories motivated by the 
particular urgency of the times, by a particular 
season or a particular tepical event. We'd like 
to see: Stories built around the news. Big-time 
crime; politics; ideological elashes; social prob- 
lems; front-page scandals that offer chances for 
Guess-Who fiction built about them—all are 
largely neglected as story pegs for the women’s 
books. Stories of the pressure of money today. 
It’s seldom used as a driving force in stories save 
in the now-familiar budgeting story; rarely is it 
used as a theatrical and exciting motivation for 
a series of modern, dramatic events. 

We wish authors would go farther afield and 
come up with off-trail material that has been 
largely overlooked or forgotten. We would like 
to sce: More zany wit. We occasionally see do- 
mestic humor, but little truly slapstick or ima- 
ginative or fantastic humor which goes beyond 
the area of domestic problems, Fantastic stories, 
stories of the mind and imagination—preferably 
with a bridge to, and an explanation in, reality 
and a good, universal theme. There may be a 
basket term for these—just plain novelty stories, 
gimmick stories—those that capture the read- 
er’s imagination with a central idea so clever, 
so novel, that people will talk about it. For ex- 
ample, the story employing a plot device which 
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affects a group of persons; the story based on 
timing, a delicate meshing of events which spiral 
to a carefully constructed climax. These are 
“idea” stories, plot-device stories, hard to find, 
I know—but we hope to latch onto a few, 
As you can see, we are wide open to a variety 

of challenging ideas and experiences in our fic- 
tion. We hope you can help us in our search 
for more material which reflects the excitement 
of living and thinking in the contemporary 
world. 

ELEANOR STIERHEM, Fiction Editor, 

Today's Woman, 

67 W. 44th St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 


P. S. We are not actively soliciting stories in 
any of the following categories, for one in any 
one area would hold us for quite awhile, but we 
hardly ever see these elements in stories: time- 
ly new settings for stories, such as TV, Civilian 
Defense, etc.; stories based on genuinely inspi- 
rational themes; stories that involve an occa- 
sional holiday other than Christmas, such as 
Valentine’s Day, the Fourth of July; stories in- 
volving entertaining family pets and animals. 


Too Dull For Her 


Sir: 

I enjoyed the “article about articles” by Will 
Oursler in the December issue of Writer’s Di- 
Gest. However, his pattern of write, rewrite, 
revise, rewrite, revise—ad infinitum—sounds dull. 

For the benefit of aspiring and _perspiring 
article writers who may be discouraged by such 
a formula, I’d like to say that my method is 
much simpler and lots more fun. I sit down at 
my typewriter and write, sometimes revising a 
sentence or phrase as I go. Then I copy what 
I’ve written and send it out. Several times I 
have submitted manuscripts that were composed 
on the typewriter, typed only that once, with no 
correction of any kind, and have had my orig- 
inal draft published word for word by the first 
editor I sent it to! 

Maybe I’d sell more if I wrote each article a 
dozen times, but where’s the profit in that? Up 
to now, writing only occasionally in my spare 
time (being a housewife and schoolteacher), I’ve 
sold to a good many magazines, with several 
sales to Your Life, Your Health, Woman’s Life, 
Today’s Health, Hillman Women’s Group, Sec- 
rets Romance Group, Fortnight, The Rotarian, 
and Reader’s Digest. I’ve even had a few checks 
for reprints. 

Mrs. HELEN KATERNDAHL, 
1641 Murray Avenue, 


San Luis Obispo, California. 


© We can’t help commenting that Oursler’s sales 
are almost invariably to big slick magazines 
and that he obviously slanted his article toward 
the full-time pro who wants to sell Collier's, 
Satevepost, etc.—Ed. 
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GET THIS SELLING POWER BEHIND YOU! 
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TRY FACTS — 
NOT CLAIMS 


A few late 1951 checks, 
coming at the slowest 
time of the year — 
PROOF POSITIVE of 


BEST PUBLICATIONS, inc. "| 
© Gast ere eTeceT 


New Youn -_!* = No. 2258 
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SELLING POWER... 
actually CUSTOM COL- 
LABORATION without a 
fancy name or a fancy 
price. 
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You can get in this picture too. If you are a beginner you may not realize that an agent who makes as 
many sales for beginners as | do must be a bull's-eye critic. When an established professional, and | handle 


many, requires constant guidance, a beginner should 


BOOK AUTHORS 





FINAL RETURNS — THE RECORD: 
At press time, January, all 1951 
returns are in. At the year's end 
1 am chalking up checks from 5 
American publishers and one Brit- 
Ish publisher—4 of them advances 
on new 

Also “ year's end a package 
deal of 7 books at one time to 
one British publisher who called 


iy, 
on me in New York and carried the 
scripts right out of my office and 


onto the Queen Mary. At year's end a Spanish right sale 
on one of my McGraw-Hill books. 

LOOK AT THE RECORD—FOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION. 
When it comes to selling your book STACK the FACTS 
against the CLAIMS. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
I baw told you about my book nd Be month after month, 
for years. Question ar who claims sales but can't be 
cific. On the basis my sales experience | 
a nominal fee of HH for initial appraisal and com- 
ment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putman, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagaalls, Duell, Morrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal, and 
o \ 





not try to do without it. 


And with it, you should come through also. . . If you 
tap the reservoir all writers have but don't know 
enough to use—YOUR OWN LIFE, YOUR OWN 
BACKGROUND, YOUR OWN EXPERIENCES. My 
selling writers, when they came to me, were set at 
once to aiming at the markets suited to them on the 
basis of their particular backgrounds. 


SLANTING POWER and SELLING POWER work to- 
gether, and | have been telling you about the results 
for the past 20 years, results which have brought sales 
to the SATEVEPOST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, LADIES 
HOME JOURNAL, WOMAN‘S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS. WEEK and other top 
outfits, plus of course, the pulps, the confessions, AND 
ALL GOOD MARKETS. 


HOW DO YOU START se peony 


Tell me about yourself when you send ir monu- 
scripts—as my selling authors “Gid—so that can show 
a the marketable material in your own Sachgresad, as 
did for them. nee 1 decide where your true talent 
ane we go to tow: 
sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple e. 
a es for you | drop ali fees. Until my entire com 
tion for handling your material is the 10% comm ~~ oad 
my rates analysis, suggested revision 
cad presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
—_ s ore: sae to 3,000 werds $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand ‘words the - Remember that my ‘werk 
with thousands of authors has made es one of 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send your oe 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 














YOU NEED HELP 


YOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds 
of mss to all kinds of markets including 
the top slicks. She has taught hundreds 
of writers at Town Hall, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, and in her own classes. 


YOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has been a member 
of the Author’s Guild Council and Chair- 
man of the Pulp Writers’ Section of the 
Authors’ League of America. PAULINE 
BLOOM WORKSHOP is approved as a 
correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 


YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


In this course you master one technical 
point at a time, and use it immediately 
in the actual creation of a story. 
PAULINE BLOOM criticizes your work 
not after the story is all written with the 
mistakes crystalized in your mind and 
cemented into the structure of your story, 
but STEP-BY-STEP, as the story is 
planned and written. You correct your 
mistakes as you go along and YOU 
FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE WORK 
BEHIND YOU. 

This Is A Brand New Course 
Prepared Now, Based On Markets 
And Circumstances Which Exist Today 
CRITICISM SERVICE for completed 
mss and a special step-by-step WORK- 
IN-PROGRESS CRITICISM SERV- 
ICE for published writers and those who 
have had my courses at Town Hall, 
Brooklyn College, by mail or in my own 

workshop. 
Write for Details 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 


For Writers 
767 Eastern Parkway-D, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 











Love Pulpateer 
Sir: 

Here's an old W.D. subscriber with a brand- 
new outlook on the literary life! After patiently 
entering your yearly short-short contests with thin 
plots, character sketches, and writing 4 la O. 
Henry, I have angled all the angles, blossomed 
out the curves, learned to plot finally, and I 
have arrived with LOVE. 

From sales to the Boston Post (1 got $2 for my 
first story there), I went to McClure’s Syndicate 
until they dropped the short-short stuff. I then 
received several filler checks from Mary Rollins 
of Real Story, and kept plugging away at fillers 
until I hit the jackpot with Peggy Graves of 
Popular. 

She took my first love story in 1949 and since 
then I have been in various issues of the Popular 
love pulps. You can find me in the May, 1952, 
issue of New Love with my latest novelette and 
a personal sketch in the “Celebrity Corner.” 
Mrs. Graves is directly to the point, both in 
criticisms and acceptances, and is always en- 
couraging in her request for new copy (I still 
get scripts back occasionally because the heroine 
doesn’t appeal to her). After bouncing back 
from the stony barricade of rejection slips for 
years, I can now say I’m another “middle- 
runger.” I’ve even invested in a _ brand-new 
Royal Quiet Deluxe. 

How about running some articles on love pulp 
technique soon? The recent article on Western 
love pulps was excellent. Slicks are fine—some 
day I'll try to hit them regularly—but right now 
I’d like to see something helpful along straight 
love-pulp lines. 

That’s all, except that I’d enjoy hearing from 
some current high-production pulpateers who can 
help a newer gal in the field, Phyllis G. Demarest, 
Frances Flick, Shelby Steeger, any of the regular 
by-lines. 

Outrve Morey Cuasz, 
North Weare, RFD No. 1, 
New Hampshire. 


e There’s an article on writing for the straight 
love pulps coming up—don’t know just when. 
Watch for it, though.—Ed. 


Get A Goal 
Sir: 

I actually received two checks in November. 
One, for my first fiction sale, was from the edi- 
tor of Upward. The other was my third sale 
in the article field since July. Now I am more 
certain than ever that the decision I made last 
February must have been the right one, for since 
then I have written nothing but juvenile fiction 
and articles. Deciding on one definite goal, in- 
stead of trying a bit of everything, was the best 
way for me. 

Mary E. Locan, 
822 S. 5th St., 
Canon City, Colo. 
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Dunno! 


Sir: 

I am delighted that your readers have chosen 
Hazel Berge as editor-of-the-year. She is a re- 
markable woman and fully deserving of this 
kudo. My only question—speaking as one who 
has done duty on both sides of an editorial 
desk—is “How does she find the time?” 

Wes.ey Haynes, 

Story Department, 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 
West Coast Studios, 
Burbank, California. 


New Non-Fiction Press 
Sir: 

Biblio Press has been established to publish 
reference works, indexes, bibliographies, and non- 
fiction books primarily for libraries and institu- 
tions. We are not interested in fiction, poetry, 
or plays. We suggest that manuscripts be sent 
by prepaid Railway Express so that both for- 
warding and receiving will be receipted. Report 
will be made generally within one month. 

Barton BLepsoe, Editor, 
Biblio Press, 

1104 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Our Mistake 


Sir: 

I have an ax to grind with regard to your 
article in the October issue on Gold Medal 
Books. In this article you stated, “Manuscripts, 
sent directly by the author or coming through 
an agent, are accorded a first reading and writ- 
ten analysis.’ That sentence was interpreted to 
mean exactly what it says. Consequently, two 
members of my club (myself being one) sent 
books to Gold Medal. Neither of us received 
other than a printed rejectien slip and I got a 
very badly rumpled manuscript, as whoever 
read mine forgot to return it to its especially pre- 
pared corrugated cardboard box. To say I was 
unhappy about the whole thing is putting it 
mildly. 

ELIzABETH PARKER, 
915 Maverick Building, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


© Sorry to have given you the wrong impression 
of Gold Medal’s operating procedure. The sent- 
ence should havé contained the phrase, “for the 
benefit of the editors.” This is what Margaret 
Pawl, Bill Lengel’s efficient and pretty secretary, 
has to say: “If we had to send a written analysis 
to every author sending in a manuscript, we'd have 
to triple our staff. Each manuscript is accorded a 
written analysis, but this is for the benefit of the 
editors. We do not pass on an editor’s comment to 
an author—except in rare instances.” Might not 
get through the mails, huh ?>—Ed. 









A practical guide to 
the technique of fam 
magazine writing, 
the literary market, — = the 
business problems of authors. 


By SCOTT MEREDITH 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT COVERS EVERY 
PHASE OF THE WRITING BUSINESS 
If you want to write—and sell what you write 
—this book can help you. In it the president 











cst, down-to-earth advice takes you thro 

all the paces of successful writing, from the 
initial urge, through plotting, styling and 
titling, to actual marketing and contracting. 

WRITE WHAT WILL SELL 
SELL WHAT YOU WRITE 
WRITING To SELL is packed with inside tnfor- 
mation on requirements and mag- 
azine practice, The author shows you how 
to conjure up enough plots to keep your- 
self turning out successful stories, He in- 
troduces you to the basic pattern plot of 
all salable fiction. He gives you practical] 
pointers on dialogue, characterization and 
style. He deseribes the needs and machinery 
of a modern magazin Tok. By 
happens when your story 
o— gee er you'll hos how this f infor> 
elp you sell what you write, 

PACTS about WRITING you need to know 
How most writers break into writing, and 
how you can * The major fields open to you 
—and the advantages or disadvantages of 
each * What editors buy * How to get 
ideas for stories * The basic wy under- 
lying all successful fiction * What the right 
—and wrong-title can do for r story 
* How and when to revise ¢ to go 
with your completed story °* Contracts, 
rights, oc other legal matters °* Fk 
to remember when you begin the job of 
writing to sell 

EXAMINE IT 10 DAYS FREE 

Send for a copy of WRITING TO SELL and 
study it for ten days. If at the end of that 
time you are not completely satis that 
it can help you, return it and pay n 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 E. 33rd St... Y.16 | 
Gentlemen: Please send me WRITING TO 

| Seu. for 10 days’ free examination. | 

| Within that time I will remit $2.75, plus i 


a few cents mailing es, or return 
j the book postpaid. | 
| DR. 0464 60.000060844040 660 Coes aUECES | 

EE icc dau 1b cu abetnesPibsewseson 
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| SAVE! If you enclose Payment pub- | 
| Same lisher will pay mailing charges. 
Same return privilege, 31 tu-Lo 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 
on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 10% discount on orders for three 
froups. 


Mo. 24. ce ceee . 

32 ox6 es 32 GYQx9¥2.....+--- 1.25 
Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups and for 
2 Ibs. On third up. 100 sheets monarch stat: fonery and 100 
envelopes, printed blue id $2.00. ni 3-line name and 
address stickers, 50c. Add 5c exchange to checks. 

E E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 

Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon, extra first and last page. 
Mailed flat. 30c per page plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave, Huntington, New York 











It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. 
It can’t sit in a swivel chair and pound a type- 
writer. It won't feed blank sheets of paper into 
a mill and crank out perfect stories by itself 
while you play golf. The writer still has to do 
some of the work. 


BUT ... it has been called “The only new 
approach to writing salable fiction in the past 
fifty years.” It is the ously graphic explanation 
of the difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which 
editors abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they 
love. It is the only device which teaches the 
vital Three Manners of Presentation and shows 
where to use each of them in your story. It is 
the only chart which shows you, by word count 
on your own manuscript, where every element 
of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula.’ It is used in 95% 
of the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free 
Road Map For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 














People-Are-Funny Department 
Sir: 

I just picked up the December W. D. to dis- 
cover that Ellingwood (Bud) Kay says I was 
in error in writing that scripts for Bing Crosby 
Enterprises do not have to come through an 
agent. 

In this case, I first got my information from 
Kay over the phone; then I heard him make the 
same statement in a talk to a group of writers, 
Finally, I traveled with the galley proofs clear 
over to Culver City by bus and sat in Kay’s 
office while he read the story from beginning to 
end. 

I make so many legitimate mistakes he could 
have corrected. ; 

FRANK OrME, 
1782 North Orange Drive, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


New 2c-A-Word Market 
Sir: 

A consumer book, Crafts and Hobbies, will 
receive national distribution through newsstands 
and retail hobby shops. A first issue print order 
of 100,000 copies is planned. The magazine will 
thoroughly cover the varied activities of Amer- 
icans who spend either full time or spare time 
indulging in their favorite interests—china paint- 
ing, plastics, hooked rugs, leather work, weav- 
ing, costume jewelry, lampshades, dolls and 
figures, clay modeling, music, model railroading, 
writing, candy making, etc. 

Crafts and Hobbies, to appear monthly, will 
be a how-to magazine. We want material: arti- 
cles about local people who have developed their 
hobbies into full-time professions; stories about 
those who indulge in unusual hobbies just for 
the fun of it; copy about individuals who use 
their spare-time hobbies for “pin money” to help 
the family budget; material about people who 
have done important work in community rela- 
tions by the development of their hobbies. 

We want lots of pictures—photographs of peo- 
ple at work on their projects, and in particu- 
lar, detailed drawings of step by step procedures. 
Rough pencil jobs will do, and our art depart- 
ment will take care of the rest. 

But the theme on articles must be: “These are 
simple, ordinary folks, just like you and me, 
who turn out these interesting and _profit- 
making objects. Just read this story, follow the 
sketches, and you, too, can produce these lovely, 
unusual, interesting things.” 

Since much material will be departmentalized, 
copy can run anywhere from 500 to 5000 words. 
Occasionally, a really unusual story may run 
over the 5000-word limit. Fox-Shulman Enter- 
prises, Inc., will pay 2c per word for material 
accepted, upon publication. 

Freperick BorDENn, Editor, 
Crafts & Hobbies, 
30 E. 29th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Daffy Dialogue 
Sir: 

Because of the curiosity evinced by readers of 
Wariter’s Dicest, I asked a lady author to ex- 
plain how she took care of her family and found 
time to write, too. And so: 

Mamie Allbright, author of children’s tales 
and articles, ushered me into her workroom. This 
was the family dining room. An old-fashioned 
round dining table sagged under piles of books, 
papers, files, and typewriter. 

“Have a seat,” Mamie vaguely waved her 
hand. I glanced around. Each chair bore its 
burden of books or manuscripts. 

I removed my coat and held it. 

“Put it over on Betsy,” Mamie suggested, busy 
with some papers. She indicated a corner of the 
room. There was a chair in that corner, holding 
a pile of something. The pile seemed to grow up 
against the wall. 

“Oh,” Mamie laughed, “we call my mending 
pile ‘Betsy.’ The children’s clothes and socks, you 
know. When it topples over, I mend.” 

Gingerly I laid my coat on a trembling Betsy, 
unloaded a chair, and sat down. 

“Now,” said Mamie briskly, “you want to 
know how I manage this old house, four children 
and still have time to write. It’s simple, really. 
The children do most of the housework. The 
older ones look after the younger ones, just as in 
Grandmother’s time. They are just learning to 
cook, so we have hamburgers, noodles, lettuce, 
and tomato juice mostly.” She sighed a moment. 
The sound of a light explosion came from the 
kitchen. The chatter of children’s voices stopped. 
Mamie shrugged: “Mary’s having trouble with 
the gas stove.” 

I asked: “What are you working on now?” 

“An article for Better Homes and Gardens.” 

“And what does your husband think of your 
work?” 

“My husband?” Mamie opened her eyes wide. 
“Why, he left home six months ago!” 

CaTHRINE SEWARD CLEVEN, 

506 S. Emerson St., 

Mount Prospect, Ill. 
P.S. It’s all in fun! I’m one of those “crit- 
ters” myself. 


10 Years After 


Sir: : 

In reply to June Clarren’s letter in your Janu- 
ary Dicest, might I suggest that a good many 
of us have progressed from young business girls 
with writing ambitions to young housewives with 
the same ambitions. The mere act of becom- 
ing a wife and mother doesn’t change any real 
ambitions. I used to run a beauty shop with two 
hands, and write also. Nowadays, I run a house- 
hold for six, do the officework (there’s plenty, 
for our own small telephone company), and still 
write, 

HELEN E. Hiceoin'soruam, 
Walnut, Kansas, 


STUDENT SELLS 
$500 WORTH A MONTH! 


Walter Dales, of Montreal, has not yet 
completed the |! simple commercially 
slanted assignments in this course based on 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 

This student started his selling some time 
ago; now with 2 assignments to go he makes 
sales of OVER $500 A MONTH—and that 
on a PART-TIME BASIS! 


YOU NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


SSW is a course based on the commercial 
requirements of the entire fiction field. It 
was devised solely as a method of helping 
you write your stories properly —for the 
markets which pay. We are not interested 
in art for art's sake, and neither are our stu- 
dents who, as a result, sell to magazines like 
the SATURDAY EVENING POST, The 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial markets 
like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the out- 
door markets, the pulp markets, and of 
course, the book publishers—{one book was 
a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 


SHORT-CUT HELP! 


It is a course based on TRIAL AND 
ERROR, the best known writing book in 
America. The book revolutionized old- 
fashioned thinking about the writing business. 
Hundreds of people wrote asking for an elab- 
oration of the book in the form of lessons. The 
result is this course which has transformed the 
old academic methods of teaching writing. 
lf you are looking for practical help, a proved 
short cut to the well paying commercial 


markets, SEND THE COUPON BELOW. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to th 
TRIAL AND ERROR. a at sh 


Name 


er ere j 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information. 

Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per 1000 words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 

5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections and 
carbon. Fifty cents 1,000 words, poetry Ic per line. 
EULA C. WOLFE 


Kanses City 1, Missouri 
CH 6372 


610 Indiana 











ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative ' 
BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 
ALL LANGUAGES 


International Placement 
19 W,. 44th — Room 900 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 36 
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JACK WOODFORD tells what 
every writer should know 





jca’s most successful writers has somethi 
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Rot delighted.” Order "now" trom Vantare Press, 280 W. 41 
TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


Fer coaching by mail. For Chicago class. For plots and poetry. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 








1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... 1.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).......... 2.00 
‘WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for eve: INT). wer cccce 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique). +2.00 
‘WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types 6 explained) ; « 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approa to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL'S Ege (My historical novel)...... 3.80 
For as that I can practice what I sree ee BA: noel 
n nois 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Ulinois 





ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ Representative 


Complete literary criticism 
Books, screen stories, radio and television. 
Suggested revision and placement when approved. 
A service that pays in many ways 


1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 











No More Pollyanna Stew 
Sir: 

Owenita Sanderlin’s “Stew on the Stove” was 
perfect. How about other articles from house- 
wife-writers? 

I was pleased that Hazel Berge received the 
editor-of-the-year award and also glad that 
Robert Doran of the Victorian was runner-up; 
he’s helped so many new writers. 

Mrs. Giapys CARLSON, 
21 Lakeview Ave., 
Cassadaga, N. Y. 


e We, the editors of Writer’s Dicest, hereby 
declare that we are swearing off the “stew sub- 
ject” for the time being. We are tired of receiv- 
ing, reading, editing, and publishing letters and 
articles from lousewife-writers who want to 
write about combining housewifery with writing. 
We welcome letters and articles from housewife- 
writers who want to write about any other sub- 
ject. And, to make this pronouncement less harsh 
—we'll let you know when we recover.—Ed. 


Second Look 
Sir: 

Wanda Waters, of Wauwatosa, who attacked 
the cover of October’s W. D., need not have in- 
formed us that she is a housewife and mother— 
the rampant mater familias glared from between 
every line of her letter— and that she is a mem- 
ber of a committee to prevent somebody from 
doing something goes without saying—but that 
she is a writer I find hard to believe. Most of us 
are a pretty tolerant lot. 

Incidentally, Wanda’s outraged shrieks sent me 
back for a second look at the offending cover. 
NaTA.iz E. CARLSON, 

76 Midway Oval, 
Poquonnoc Bridge, Conn. 


Be A Columnist 
Sir: 

May I suggest to those of your readers who 
are still not regular sellers that they try a news- 
paper column for a weekly paper. 

First, find out what people like to talk about, 
turn it into a column, and then make up a good 
sales talk for the editor. You might write on the 
early history of the town, sports, favorite recipes 
of the cooks in town, whatever subject interests 
your particular audience. 

My column, which I have been writing for 
five years, consists of interviews with older 
residents and business men, accounts of old build- 
ings, homes and business places, former roads, 
the changes in business operation. 

Mrs. Viwa L. Leg, 
Box 51, 
Concord, Mich. 
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You've Got Us All Wrong 


Sir: 

“The Old Champion Returns” in the De- 
cember issue was quite thought-provoking and 
well worth second reading. I agree with the con- 
clusions regarding reprints and rates for short 
stories. Glad, too, to know that the pulps (a 
word I personally detest and certainly now a 
time-worn cliche) are becoming good markets 
once more. It was a sad day for the writing 
profesh in general (particularly for free lancers 
like myself) when popular fiction in specialized 
fields took a nosedive way-back-when. 


Mr. Mathieu is entitled to his viewpoint on 
what he likes in fiction but I do not agree that 
we must run “social awareness” into popular 
fiction. I write Westerns and, of course, they 
are “dated.” They have always been dated. The 
real Western magazine fan desires to read about 
the old West. What’s wrong with yarns about 
the old West? Seems to me Americans should 
be glad to read about a period when we had 
less social awareness and more old-time American 
independence. I might also add that plenty 
of good writers way-back-when wrote interest- 
ing yarns that could stand reprinting. Personally, 
I would just as soon read a yarn by Doyle or 
Wister as one by a present-day writer. 


W. F. Brace, 
108 N. 12th St., 
Worland, Wyoming. 


¢ Ours was not a plea for injecting an anti- 
Fascist or anti-Communist or anti-anything 
theme into Western stories; nor was it a cry for 
bleeding heart stories earnestly asking “votes for 
the Negro” or “keep religion out of the schools.” 
It was, however, a suggestion that “social aware- 
ness” be put into Westerns and other pulp fiction. 
What does this phrase mean? How can the feat 
be accomplished? Writer’s Dicgst will treat this 
subject in a separate article next month, “Social 
Awareness in the Pulps—How It Is Achieved.” 
Our purpose is not to tell you what side of the 
intellectual tracks you should be on, but to sug- 
gest professional, technical means of writing live- 
lier, less dated stories.—Ed. 


Never? 
Sir: 
The answer to Mr. Norton’s question is “no.” 
Never have you published an article saying 
as little in as many words. If that is the atti- 
tude of the big-wheels in the pulp business, no 
wonder they bleat. 
How smug can you get? 


VerRNE F. Ry ano, 
Ryland Advertising Co., 
18 South Main Street, 
Caldwell, Kansas. 


To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 
what the former editor of Liberty said on this 
subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in _ recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


Had Never Written A Line 
Sells Article Before 
Completing Course 

“Before completing the N. I. A. 

course, I sold a feature to Screenland 
Magazine for $50. That resulted in an 
immediate assignment to do another. 
After successive feature stories, I am 
now working into the fiction field. 
Previous to enrolling, I had never 
written a line for publication.”’—Gene 
i , E. Levant, 116 West Ave. 28, Los 

3 : Angeles, Calif. 

Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 
TS Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all 
applicants pass this test. Those who do are quali- 
fied to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing. You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Aithough you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you’re 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 
Mail the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the Free Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few minutes and 
costs nothing. So mail the coupon now. Make 
the first move towards the most enjoyable and 
profitable occupation — writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

about writing for profit, as promised in Warrer’s 
Digest, February. 


City... oes Sr. te. ; . 
ial will call. 7.8-662 








Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 













A few students accepted for 
Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poutry WrittnGc PLAN 
Nove Waitinc PLAN 
Particulars on Request 


746 3. Plymouth Bivd. 
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PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience an typist for best-selling authors 

itorially correct wins, Minor editing. 

fguality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
ates on book-lengths, 


—author ''Manuscript Technique" 


DEE SLEDGE 


4417-A West Side Drive 


Dallas 9, Texas 
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Edwin Corle, Patron of Arts 
(Amer. Mercury) 
Max McMurray, The Far Bayou 


(Rinehart) 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 


(Yale Drama Sc 


) 
5687 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 


1 ‘29 








'MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 


Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 64-0492 


Madison Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y, 











A 20-Year Man Looks At Pulp 
Sir: 

I read with some interest Alden Norton’s re- 
buttal to the pulp policy question, also your invi- 
tation for some writer to have the last word, 
This letter is not the last word, because the last 
word will never be said. Rather, it contains a few 
comments based upon nearly two decades as a 
writer. 

In the first place, the very basic distinction be- 
tween so-called “pulp” and “slick” has nothing 
to do with the types of paper upon which each is 
printed, There are a great many better-than-slick 
stories printed upon woodpulp paper and even a 
greater amount of worse-than-pulp yarns appear- 
ing upon the smooth sheets of the snob-appeal 
magazines, Ergo, the quality of the writing has 
nothing to do with the matter. Rates paid to 
writers are not indicative of much either. I have 
been paid, in some instances, a higher rate for a 
pulp piece than I have for an equal number of 
words in a slick or semi-slick. 

‘No, the very real difference between slick and 
pulp is the paid-for lip service that advertises the 
former. The slicks have, through the years, 
carefully surrounded their glossy covers with an 
aura of something hard to define. It’s rather like 
the sound and the fury that accompany book- 
club choices, the “if you haven’t read this one 
you're illiterate’ psychology. The pulps, praise 
them, have never tried to be anything but the 
pulps and have cashed in on their ability to be 
nothing but themselves. Some of the greatest 
writing I have ever read was in the old Argosy, 
the old Amazing Stories, and other elder maga- 
zines of that genre. The writing in those halcyon 
days of 1925-1935 was great because the writers 
of that day were great, young, uninhibited 
writers who were not afraid to experiment with 
formula, I think of Theodore Roscoe’s “I Was 
The Kid With The Drum” and Borden Chase 
and Frederick Faust and Steve Fisher and the 
host of others. Not many are, today, the writers 
they were then. 

I differ with Mr. Norton on his statement that 
the pulps are the minor leagues of the literary 
world, With one hand I can tick off the names 
of writers who have never written for the pulps, 
and who will never be able to, who are monthly 
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getting space in a slick, At the same time I can 
match these, name for name, with writers who 
will never crash the slicks. They may write from 
pulps to novels and thus to the gates of Metro 
or Paramount and spend the rest of their lives 
doing screen versions of B pictures without 
violating the sanctity of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Altering pulp rates would do nothing to help 
the situation. For higher money, it is to be as- 
sumed, they might obtain a slightly different type 
of writing but it would be a type of writing that 
the pulp reader would not want. 

If profitable pulps are the product of good 
times and paper shortages, what about the 1925- 
1940 era? Check the list of money-making pulp 
titles of those days against the present string. 

As for changing the pulp formula—change it 
to what? The only change either slick or pulp 
can make from formula is to the story with none. 
Esquire exploited that line of thought to its end. 
Today’s fiction is formula fiction. I have written 
six books and nearly 200 short stories and have 
had no trouble disposing of the commercial copy 
written to formula. I have on hand a few experi- 
mental stories that I offer to anyone who wants 
them at an exceptional bargain. Back in the days 
of my youth there were no slick magazines. There 
were novels and penny-dreadfuls. Later, the 
penny-dreadfuls went to a dime and became the 
pulps. Slicks were, at the time, few and far be- 
tween and addicted to experimental fiction. As 
the slicks became more formula conscious the 
reading public, noting the distinct resemblance 
to the pulps, started to buy them. There was 
no automobile, no radio, no television and no 
four-party telephone line; people had to read. 
Now the slicks have outpulped the pulps and the 
bell tolls for them as a fiction medium. Maga- 
zines, I believe, will continue to exist as an in- 
formational medium, with the short novel be- 
coming the fiction vehicle of a decade from now. 
Unless magazine publishers remember the pre- 
formula, experimental days that gave them 
marth, ... 

Ben SMITH, 
1300 N. 13th, 


Paducah, Ky. 


Trade Paper Syndicate 
Sir: 

We are a feature bureau for national business 
papers and would welcome letters of application 
from competent reporter-photographers in all 
cities over 25,000 population. We give definite 
assignments and pay for material directly. 

DaniEL T. SANDERS, 
Director of Correspondents, 
Nationwide Trade News Service, 
55 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Best Western Fiction Market 
Sir: 

Our strongest editorial need is for bright, fast- 
moving short stories that give the reader a lift 
and some exhiliration. We are fairly well stocked 
on fact articles and how-to-do-it material. At 
the moment, we are overstocked on verse, short 
anecdotes, cartoons, and odd-fact filler material 
—with enough on hand to last us two or three 
years. 

Main changes in Western Family magazine 
since I became editorial director have been these 
(some are still in the process of being stabil- 
ized) : 

1. More and better how-to-do-it material de- 
signed to help homemakers and designed for fam- 
ily activity in the home. This included doubling 
and tripling the number of short ideas. 

2. Shorter stories with faster movement and 
with tighter writing. Also, Western scenes and 
Western people. Nancy Wiswell has been named 
fiction editor. She was formerly on the fiction 
desk at McCall’s after serving on the rewrite 
desk at American Home. In general, Western 
Family’s fiction now has to be better written and 
of more interest to the adult homemaker. We will 
use fewer child stories, no animal stories, no de- 
pressing problem stories. 

3. Everything in Western Family must be 
Western in interpretation, Western in under- 
standing, Western in background. By Western we 
mean anything that represents home life in the 
area we serve, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific, including Hawaii and Alaska. Our object 
is to create a distinctively Western magazine so 
that the reader feels that it is “her” magazine 
and that it is edited and interpreted for her by 
persons with the same understanding of Western 
living that she has. 

4. Greater participation of readers in the 
magazine, with full credits to them by name and 
address, This comes in the form of more recipes, 
more reader ideas, more reader credit. We have 
added one column, “Food Tips,” which features 
short-paragraph ideas from readers. This is in 
addition to our “Household Hints” column. Also, 
we have added a column in child care ideas, 
“Your Child.” We are planning other similar 
columns. 

5. Increased use of food material, Western 
recipes, and economic food ideas. Most of this is 
staff-written. 

Wes Jones, Editorial Director, 
Western Family, 

1300 N. Wilton Place, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Loved It! 
Sir: 

Thanks to you and Dale Kramer for Ross and 
the New Yorker. It was better than a tenic; 
I haven’t laughed so spontaneously in years. 

ERNESTINE GRAVLEY, 
Shawnee News-Star, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Radio 

Fiction 

English 

Journalism 

tan Speakin 
Humor & Gag Writing 

Prob. of the Prof. Wiiter 

Mystery & Detective 

Article & Feature 

Advertising 

Newspaper 

Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism .. . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood 27, California 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 
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COPY ANYTHING?; | 


...then you need 





I Copies anything, anywhere! The 
i Photo-Copier you can carry in a i 
i briefcase. The ONLY one that 
copies curved text near binding of 
heavy volumes. Ideal for profes- 
4 sional, business and industrial use. ij 
i Eliminates longhand-copying and { 

proofreading notes. Accurate. Guar- 
| anteed! As low as $39.00, complete. ij 
} Write for literature now! i 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates 
72 Pease Rd., Woodbridge, Conn. 
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The other day, we overheard a couple of new writers discussing the question of whether a big 
agency is better than a little agency, and vice versa. One of the men felt that a big agency was the 
best kind — an agency which constantly proves it is doing good for writers by selling dozens and 
dozens of scripts week after week after week. The other fellow, though, wasn’t so sure: he wondered 
if a writer might not get “lost in the shuffle” and receive only casual attention because a big agency 
represents so many other clients. 

It’s a familiar enough question, but one for which people in the know in the publishing field have 
figured out the right answer long ago. Let’s give you the facts. 

The big trouble with a small agency, in a nutshell, is that it’s small: with the owner comprising 
the total staff, or the owner plus a couple of other people or so. As a result, even though the firm may 
limit its total number of clients, there’s a constant scurrying on the part of all hands to accomplish 
the routine affairs which confront an agency of any size—the reading of scripts, the delivery of scripts, 
the following-up of scripts, the various kinds of correspondence, and that sort of thing. And so, be- 
cause there are too few people doing the too many basic things which are required to keep an agency 
running, it’s the small agency where clients are lost in the shuffle. Because a small agency can ac- 
complish just so many things, and the financial resources of a small agency are limited, scripts which 
might possibly have been salvaged through revision are sent back in the mere effort to get the scripts 
on hand acted upon before they turn yellow with age or reach the ceiling; slower but less expensive 
messenger services are employed for deliveries rather than staff messengers; scripts which might have 
sold through personalized selling don’t sell because of routine get-it-in-an-envelope-and-get-it-out market- 
ing ... and the fact that basic operation requires every available minute means that there’s no time for 
long-range career-planning for clients. 

A bigger operation, however, means a good-sized staff and a good-sized bank balance and enough 
time for everyone so that every operation is done right—the little but important things like acknowl- 
edging all scripts promptly on receipt instead of letting the authors worry about whether or not they 
ever arrived, and the big things like selling every salable or potentially salable script. At SMLA, for 
example—a big agency—there’s enough staff to do the preliminary readings and the preliminary mar- 
ket analyses and the constant checking of market need and trends and other standard operations so 
that, because the head of the firm is relieved of time-consuming but comparatively secondary details, 
every marketing of every script, every bit of selling and following-up of editors, every item of long-range 
career planning, every final reading, and every report on every script sent for analysis and marketing 
by every new and established writer is done by SM personally. 

And the results certainly show up easily enough. Though SMLA is perhaps four or five times the 
size of the smaller agencies, its yearly total of sold scripts is perhaps thirty to forty times that of the 
small agency—and its yearly total of new writers broken in and established is perhaps fifty times as 

high. We'll be happy to see of your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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The Dramatists Guild of the Au- 
thors League and the Radio and 
Screen Writers Guilds are fighting 
groups. But more and more boo 
and magazine writers are asking 
these two questions : 


Is the Authors Guild a flop? 


THE AUTHORS GUILD, the largest profes- 
sional group of book and magazine writers 
in the country, is once again under fire for 
its alleged “do-nothing” policy. Many writ- 
ers believe that the Authors Guild (which 
is the largest section of the Authors League 
of America) is dead from the neck up; 
others think it is doing all it can to make 
a free lance writer’s life easier. 

The people who are most annoyed by 
charges against the Authors Guild are its 
officers and directors, who give weeks of 
their time free to do what they can for 
other free lance writers. And the people 
who criticize the Guild most are the ones 
who do nothing to help it. Numerous big- 
name writers, who do not belong to the 
Guild, refuse to criticize it publicly because 
they fear their charges will weaken an al- 
ready soft organization. They don’t want 
to hurt the Guild since it is the only 
large professional writers’ group, but they 
pooh pooh it among themselves as “a 
stuffed-shirt hierarchy.” These writers go 
their separate ways, negotiating their own 
contracts, living in a tight little world with- 
out free access to publishing information, 
save what they get from their agents, be- 
cause they aren’t willing to get in and pitch 
for the Guild. 


What can we do about it? 


It is true that compared to the Musi- 
cian’s Union or the Mineworkers, the 
Authors Guild is a namby-pamby organiza- 
tion. All the big trade unions, the engrav- 
ers, the typographers, the bricklayers, the 
railway clerks, learned years ago what book 
and magazine free lance writers have never 
learned: (1) everybody has to join; (2) 
dues must be large enough to support an 
active group of career workers within the 
union; (3) top management must be in the 
hands of professional unioneers whose suc- 
cess in their jobs is reckoned by the extra 
dough they get for their dues-paying mem- 
bers; (4) new members must be continually 
and vigorously proselyted. 

The linotype compositor who set these 
lines earns $96.50 a week and pays $3.38 
or 342% a week for union dues; the rela- 
tively few writers with the same weekly in- 
come pay the Authors Guild 50 cents a 
week—if they belong.* Is this another case 
of getting what you pay for? 

As literary people, writers have misled 
themselves into believing their union lead- 





*Authors Guild dues are 50 cents a week or 
$25 a year. This figure was recently upped from 
$15 yearly. In other guilds (Screen Writers, 
Dramatists), members’ dues are based on their 
earnings. 
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ers should also be literary people. The 
head of a trade union is not necessarily a 
skilled workman in the trade; his skill is 
in negotiating for a higher wage. He earns, 
including expenses, $20,000 to $30,000 a 
year, in the more successful unions, and is 
worth the money. The head of the Authors 
League is Rex Stout, a successful and pro- 
lific mystery writer who gives his time free- 
ly and more often than not pays his own 
expenses for League travel and entertain- 
ing. Since to a writer, time, energy, and 
thought is money, Stout’s job costs him 
whatever words he doesn’t write because of 
his League work—a personal contribution 
worth $8,000 to $10,000 a year. Who in 
America gives more to his profession? 

Yet, in the eyes of some writers, Stout is 
not doing enough. What right have people 
to criticize a man who works for all writers 


oer) 
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at his own personal expense? Their right, 
if any, stems from the usual American habit 
of heckling those in public office. When 
a man accepts an office that brings with it 
responsibility to thousands of others, he 
must accept as part of the job the criticism 
of the onlookers. In the past, some onlook- 
ers became so peeved at Authors Guild 
diffidence that they formed their own writ- 
ters’ groups, namely, the Mystery Writers 
of America, the Society of Magazine Writ- 
ers, the Associated Business Writers of 
America. These splinter groups hurt all 
writers because they weaken the Guild and 
blunt the power of concerted writers’ ac- 
tion. But from a selfish point of view, the 
Mystery Writers of America are much bet- 
ter off in the here and now. Their organ- 
ization has what the Authors Guild lacks: 


pep. 
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Why is the Guild so ineffective? 

The answer most people in the Guild 
give is that “the hierarchy within it” 
preserve the status quo because they 
don’t know what else to do. The executive 
secretary, Luise Sillcox, a lady nearing 65, 
does not have the same intellectual con- 
ception of union leadership as Walter 
Reuther, John L. Lewis, or David W. Du- 
binsky. And as a group, many of the big- 
money writers, especially those who turn 
out serials for the women’s magazines, his- 
torical novels, or lead articles for the busi- 
ness press, tend to recoil from a hard-bar- 
gaining union leadership. Some FEAR 
giant unions with the power to face man- 
agement on equal or, better still, superior 
terms. It is the intellectual conception of 
an aggressive union as an evil, plus the 
members’ unwillingness to cross the line 
and consider themselves Labor, not Man- 
agement, that holds back the punch of the 
Authors Guild. 


The attitude of some Authors Guild offi- 
cers is that authors are not idiots who re- 
quire a giant trust to guide them. 


In this discussion of the Guild, no criti- 
cism of any officer or employee is intended. 
The point of the discussion is that the 
Guild’s attitude toward economic better- 
ment of writers is rooted in the days of 
William Howard Taft. What writers create 
and what they report can make or break 
nations; yet writers as a whole are miserably 
paid. Guild officers, who are among the 
few well-paid authors, deal in terms of 25 
and 50 cents a word for copy, while too 
many Guild members, if the truth were 
known, have to deal in terms of a penny or 
two a word. Obviously, such writers are 
not “idiots”; but unless they are gathered 
together behind a giant, forceful union, 
they will have as little success in raising 
their rates as the bricklayers, the machinists, 
the mineworkers etc. had before the days 
of strong unions. The very words “idiots” 
and “giant trust” indicate the attitude of 
some Guild people. 


The Guild is committed to a do-little 
policy, then, not because of a “tight little 
group” that run it but because intellectu- 
ally the main influence in the Guild fights 


shy of a vigorous union movement, backed 
with all the force, and promotion, and 
elbowing, and parading that seem inevi- 
table when one group of people want more 
money from another group of people who 
don’t want to give it up. 

Fifty years ago, every straight-line Re- 
publican newspaper editorially opposed the 
48-hour week and time and a half for over- 
time as un-American. Ten years after the 
48-hour week was adopted (with time and 
a half for overtime) these same news- 
papers called the 48-hour week “the Amer- 
ican way” and fought the 44-hour week 
(with time and a half for overtime) as 
I.W.W. or Bolshevik. Ten years after the 
44-hour week was adopted, these identical 
newspapers heartily endorsed the 44-hour 
week as “the American way that gives our 
workers the time to enjoy the luxuries of 
life” and bitterly fought the 40-hour week 
(with time and a half for overtime) as so- 
cialist and ruinous to business, industry, 
and thrift. What does this tedious exposi- 
tion have to do with writers and the 
Authors Guild? Simply this: for writers to 
get anywhere financially, they need to work 
together as other workmen do, For instance, 
trade paper writers will have to demand 
a minimum of 3c a word for copy, and 
make it hell on earth for any free lance 
writer to sell under that rate or for any 
editor to buy under that rate. But before 
writers can join in such concerted action, 
the Guild will have to acquire toughness 
and wash away any intellectual distaste for 
the word “unioneering.” 

A brief history of the Authors League 
of America proves that it has made sub- 
stantial strides since its founding in 1912 
and suggests what the League, more spe- 
cifically the Guild, could accomplish. (For 
Wrirer’s Dicest’s suggested program to 
strengthen the Guild and help writers, see 
page 19.) 

The Authors League of America with 
its affiliates (the Authors Guild, the Dra- 
matists Guild, the Radio Writers Guild, the 
separately incorporated Screen Writers 
Guild, and the new Television Writers 
Group) has a total membership of some 
7,800 professional writers of all kinds. In- 
corporation papers were filed in Albany, 
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N. Y., December 18, 1912, and the League 
has become by all odds the largest organ- 
ization in this country of men and women 
who write for a living. 

The League came into being almost by 
accident, sired by the late Arthur Train of 
“Mr. Tutt” fame. In his autobiography, 
My Day in Court (Scribner’s, 1939) he 
says: 

We began in a very small way. I fur- 
nished chairs and the use of a room 
in my office, and we chipped in and 
bought a wonderful second-hand round 
table, which had originally cost $250, 
for $25. Our object was to find out 
what our rights were in our manu- 
scripts and how to safeguard them. 
For a year or two we were in the hair 
of every publisher in the city. We in- 
sisted on revising the old stereotyped 
contract whereby the author not only 
parted with everything he owned but 
sold himself into bondage as the pub- 
lisher’s galley-slave for succeeding 
books. . . . Most important of all, we 
told each other our woes, blacklisted 
unscrupulous editors and publishers 
and agreed upon what were reason- 
able terms. . . . The formation of some 
such union as the League was inevi- 
table, for while we knew that we were 
being exploited, we realized that we 
were the victims of our own ignorance 
and were ourselves largely to blame. We 
had no thought of attempting to cre- 
ate a literary aristocracy; all we de- 
sired was, quite literally, our “rights” ; 
namely, whatever by-products were in- 
herent in our work after it had been 
sold for a specific purpose—instead of 
discovering to our dismay that we had 
unintentionally, by some mysterious 
theory of law, vested them all in the 
publisher. 

The original incorporation papers were 
signed by Rupert Hughes, Rex Beach, 
Gelett Burgess, Ellis Parker Butler and 
Arthur Train, representing a Board of Di- 
rectors who included Ellen Glasgow, Caro- 
lyn Wells, Augustus Thomas, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Gertrude Atherton, Rachel Crothers, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Will Irwin, Mere- 
dith Nicholson, Walter P. Eaton, the Amer- 


ican Winston Churchill, Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, Ida M. Tarbell and Louis Joseph 
Vance. 

If this is, as it appears to be, a fair cross- 
section of the leading writers of the day, 
look now at the personnel of the Council, 
or governing body, of the Authors League 
in our own day. Last year its president was 
lyricist Oscar Hammerstein II (of Okla- 
homa, Carousel, and South Pacific fame), 
its vice-president, reporter-novelist John 
Hersey (Hiroshima, The Wall). Its mem- 
bers, elected in groups of 12 representing 
three guilds, included such divergent talents 
and personalities as Russel Crouse, Herbert 
Fields, Gilbert Gabriel, Arthur Garfield 
Hays, Lillian Hellman, Laura Hobson, 
Frances and Richard Lockridge, Samson 
Raphaelson, Elmer Rice, Richard Rodgers, 
Howard Rodman, Arthur Schwartz, Rex 
Stout, John Vandercook and Victor Wolf- 
son. All served without pay. The 1952 
president is, of course, Rex Stout. 


In 40 years the League has expanded its 
offices from a borrowed room in Arthur 
Train’s law suite to a full floor in the Cue 
Building (6 E. 39th St.) in midtown Man- 
hattan. Its annual Financial Statement 
(for the Fiscal Year ending September 30, 
1950) revealed that its total income was 
$141,325. 


In the words of the League’s own consti- 
tution, it aims: 
To promote and protect the general 
professional interests of all creators of 
literary, dramatic, or musical material. 
To procure adequate copyright legis- 
lation, both international and domestic. 
To procure better working conditions 
for its members and payment for their 
work commensurate with its value, to 
correct abuses to which they may be 
subject, and to bring about harmoni- 
ous and concerted action by its mem- 
bers in such respects. 
To establish and enforce standard 
minimum contracts and to do any and 
all things necessary, proper, or desir- 
able to carry into effect or to further 
any of the foregoing purposes. 
Has the League lived up to its aims? 
(Continued on page 71) 
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W.D.’s program for making the Authors Guild of 
the Authors League of America a vigorous union 





1. MEMBERSHIP: Coerce all major magazines into publishing a one-inch advertisement 
four times yearly offering details on the Authors Guild to prospects. This is no more 
coercion than other unions have used on industries who collect, at their own clerical ex- 
pense, union dues from weekly salaries before the salaries are paid. 

Follow up all inquiries for membership in the Authors Guild with a series of six letters. 
When you send an inquiry to the Book-of-the-Month Club, you get a series of six sales 
letters. And you can bet if all six didn’t pull results Harry Sherman wouldn’t send them. 

Divide Authors Guild membership into apprentice iad active, thus furnishing income 
from fringe writers or ambitious writers. Stop ignoring free lance writers who are very 
modestly successful. 

Set up a goal of 5,000 active members and 10,000 apprentice members. Define an ac- 
tive member as any writer who sells $500 worth of free es material a year, aside from 
his wage in another job. 

2. DUES: Without money the Guild can’t hire skilled union leadership. Increase dues to 
a realistic sum, based on earnings. Apprentice, $5 a year; active, $10 a year plus 1% of 
all earnings over $1,000 from free lance writing. 

3. MANAGEMENT: Insert an advertisement in 10 leading labor newspapers offering the 
job of executive secretary of the Authors League at $15,000; assistant Daties at $10,000; 
and three field secretaries at $12,500 plus expenses. 

4. SELF-STARTER: Set up a goal of $250,000 from 50 free lance writers, to be offered as 
a loan to the Authors Guild. (If it is not repaid, it will be an income tax deduction since 
the solicitation would be to writers in the 70% income tax bracket.) 


5. PROGRAM: The standards within the writing craft are deplorable. Most published copy 
is not written; it is rewritten. If you were to ask the editor of Ladies’ Home Journal for 
the names of 10 people, now available, who could produce an excellent and ready-to-print 
6000-word article on a given subject in 30 days, he couldn’t give them to you — with a 
population of 160,000,000 at his disposal. Writers must admit their shortcomings and do 
something about them. Free lance writers, as a class, lack a sufficient cultural education to 
give them critical insight; they are dated mentally; and their craftsmanship is wretched. 
The well-turned phrase, the mot juste, the simple direct lead, the statement of a theme in 
the first 100 words and the hewing to that promise, the solution to the problem stated, 
lucidity, and wit are the province of 500 writers; the rest are also-rans. Just like Dubinsky 
got the cooperation of the needlework manufacturers by raising the level of craftsmanship 
among his workers, so through regional meetings, writers under good direction can im- 
prove their craft. Management’s beef is not against higher wages, per se, but against 
higher wages for the same degree of incompetence. The man who pays the dough has to 
get it from somewhere. Today, there isn’t enough profit for him to split it with any- 
one else. He has to get the extra money through greater production or decreased costs or 
greater sales or higher unit price. If writers improve their craftsmanship, the publisher will 
be less reluctant to pay highér word rates because he will require fewer editors and be 
better able to compete against all the distractions that take customers away from the 
spoken or written word. 

The other half of the program should devote itself to (1) minimum word rates based 
on a decent standard of living and the total amount of production a writer can sell a year; 
for example, if it takes one week to write a 3000-word pulp story and a good, produc- 
tive writer can turn out 52 pulp stories a year, then the minimum base rate for a pulp 
story must support a man and his family for one week; (2) publishers’ agreement to 
publish the writing of Guild members only, just as thousands of business establish- 
ments agree to hire union members only. This idea is nothing sensational. The Dramatists 
Guild has the Broadway producers tied up in this fashion and that guild is strong while 
the Authors Guild is weak; (3) the separation of the rights in the script being sold 
from all other rights inherent in that script, the balance remaining with the author. 
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By Helen Alpert 


THE OTHER DAy I asked a man how he 
got started in the publicity business. “I got 
a client,” he said. “That put me in busi- 
ness.” 

Just this morning, a woman phoned me 
to say, “Along with my new job as social 
director of a club, I’m supposed to do some 
publicity, and I don’t know anything about 
it. How do I start?” 

I said, “Read the newspapers carefully 
and notice who writes what in every de- 
partment—news, sports, women’s, amuse- 
ment pages, society, real estate, travel. 
Listen to the radio and hear what broad- 
casts are done, by whom and when. Watch 
television. Study newsreels. Examine the 
wire service stories. Analyze the photos 
printed in newspapers and magazines, with 
the accompanying stories. Then send, the 
right copy to the right medium, and you’re 
in.” 

Publicity, in brief, is spreading the good 
word about a guy or his business. The 
publicist is often called a “drum-beater,” 
“tub-thumper” or “flack.” A good publicist 
functions as an auxiliary leg-man or reporter 
for news rooms, wire services, columnists, 
radio stations, magazines and trade jour- 
nals, movie shorts, TV shows, newsreels— 


How to start your own 





but his salary comes wholly from the client 
who has hired him. And the client has 
hired him because he wants increased busi- 
ness, profits, prestige or public good will, 
preferably all four. 

Every home town and its surrounding 
areas contain potential clients or accounts. 
It’s true I make my home in a publicity- 
conscious Florida resort, but accounts I’ve 
handled include a restaurant, numerous 
hotels and cocktail lounges, several com- 
munity drives (cancer, Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, etc.), private clients with 
personal reasons for wanting publicity, a 
builder, dance-studios, band leader and 
string of bands, manufacturers, a theatrical 
agency, hospital health institute, mario- 
nette troupe, fashions, a sewing school, spe- 
cialty shop, a textbook, artist, an aviation 
school, several publications, a consumers’ 
cooperative, public library, YWCA, theatre 
company, radio station. Omit the abun- 
dance of hotels and cocktail lounges, and 
these clients are found in any average town. 


What Tools Do You Need? 

Your first step in launching your own 
publicity operation is to invest money in 
working tools. Basic tools are a typewriter, 
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PUBLICITY 
BUSINESS 


telephone, working address, letterheads and 
stationery, paste, scissors, red pencil, manila 
photograph-mailers with cardboard inserts, 
and a directory like the Editor and Pub- 
lisher International Year Book. This Red 
Book with its cross-indexed key-spots is a 
world’s directory of newspapers broken 
down into cities and states, circulation, 
heads of departments, ad agencies, feature 
and picture syndicates, bibliographies of 
best books on the newspaper profession, 
and so on. 

Your initial investment in the publicity 
business will go for stationery and busi- 
ness cards. Mine cost me $43.12. On 
white bond paper, 8x11, have your 
name printed, “Joe Bloe, Publicity,” along 
with your address, phone number, city and 
state. The telephone number is essential, 
since you will phone or be phoned to check 
whatever needs clarifying, supplementing, 
spelling. It’s also advisable to have busi- 
ness cards printed up: “Publicity” or 
“Public Relations,” along with your name, 
address, etc. For mailing photographs, 


some publicists have printed stickers carry- 
ing their name and address. I don’t, but 
I think I should. On the other hand, as 
soon as I could, I bought a car. You can 








All you need is a typewriter, 
a telephone, and 50 bucks. You can 
get back $100 a week or more. 


spend as little or as much as you want on 
what you feel are your important needs. 
Certainly, typography and letterhead design 
are important. The printer is neither a de- 
signer nor a typographer. Have your printed 
material designed by a professional ($25 
will pay for this work) and it will give 
you stature because of its simplicity and 
good taste. 

Some publicity textbooks* suggest news- 
paper copy paper for releases on the as- 
sumption that once your copy is on news- 
paper desks, it will be indistinguishable 
from the staff’s. But I wanted my copy to 
be distinctively mine. So I bought several 
thousand sheets of cheaper green paper for 
my news releases, stories, picture captions, 





* Textbooks on publicity found in most public 
libraries include Publicity: How to Plan, Produce 
and Place It by Herbert M. Baus; Careers in 
Public Relations by Averill M. Broughton; You 
and Your Public by Verne Edwin Burnett; Public 
Relations—Industry’s No. 1 Job by P. W. Garrett; 
Practical Public Relations by Rex Francis Har- 
low; Opportunities in Public Relations by Shepard 
Henkin; Publicity Is Broccoli by Constance Hope; 
Public Relations Handbook by Philip Lesly; How 
to Do Publicity by Raymond C. Mayer; and 
How to Make Publicity Work by Jack F. Rams- 
berger. 
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squibs to columnists, and informal corre- 
spondence. A printer’s supply-house sold 
me three stock cuts costing, at the time, 
40c each. One reads “NEWS... For Im- 
mediate Release”; one reads “EXTRA... 
For Immediate Release”; the third reads 
“SPECIAL . . . For Immediate Release.” 
I had three types of green sheets printed 
bearing the three different notations in the 
upper-left hand corners. At the top right, 
each sheet carries my name, address, phone, 
city and state. 

Photography service is vital; you must 
have it and use it ceaselessly. If you have a 
hot news story, the newspapers will send 
their own staff photographer to shoot art 
for it. This saves money for you and your 
client and practically guarantees that the 
picture will be published. You'll get sure 
staff coverage by a reporter and photogra- 
pher if you’ve such subjects as a visiting 
well-known author, a newspaper executive, 
a labor-union executive, a top sports figure, 
a political figure, a high government offi- 
cial, a movie star or celebrity in the enter- 
tainment field, anybody who’s recently made 
news. 

You will have to furnish the photos on 
most stories, however. So work with a 
photographer who can do sharp, clean 
shots and deliver them in a hurry. A pho- 
tographer with imagination and a news 
touch can become your most valuable as- 
sistant. He will try harder if you add his 
credit-line to your cutlines: “Photo by Joe 
Sharp.” You can build up his reputation 
along with your own. 

Rates for photography vary, depending 
upon where you live. Make a financial 
agreement in regard to the first shot—in 
my area, it runs $3 to $5, and 75c to $1 
for prints. Make an agreement with the 
photographer as to who owns the negative 
—and for how much. For publication, all 
pictures should be of glossy finish. The most 





Helen Alpert worked on The Baltimore 
Sun, the Albany Times-Union, and was staff 
correspondent for the INS before she went 
into publicity in Miami Beach in 1945, A 
specialist in hotel public relations, she has 
also had fiction and features in This Week, 
Everywoman’s, Family Circle, Child Life. 
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common size is still the 8x10, although 
many tabloid formats now prefer the 
smaller 5x7. 

Often it is advisable to secure signed re- 
lease permission from your photo-subjects. 
You can draw up your own legal form: 
“This gives Joe Bloe full permission to use 
my photographs taken today, Wednesday, 
Dec. 5, 1951, in any publicity medium 
chosen.” Recently, although a beautiful 
model willingly offered to pose free of 
charge demonstrating a manufacturer’s 
product, I got her signature on official re- 
lease. I didn’t want to be jolted later by 
a bill for her services. 





Photography, the mainstay of creative 
publicity, is bound by the same disciplines. 
Those disciplines can be put in the follow- 
ing sentence, which is my own guide-line: 
“What effect will this have, where, on 
whom?” Pose the right husbands with the 
right wives. Once I had a good picture, 
assured of publication in a metropolitan 
newspaper, of its pickle-king on vacation. 
Smiling into the camera was the girl he 
introduced as his fiancee. The photo was 
going out for mailing when small-talk dis- 
closed that he was not yet divorced. I tore 
up the photo. Even with social groups, be 
wary. One night we shot a merry group. 
The next morning a man phoned, hyster- 
ically imploring that we cut him out of 
the shot. He’d told his wife he was in 
Milwaukee, yet the pic showed him whoop- 
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ing it up with a little strapless number in 
Miami Beach. Our photographer faked a 
head over Romeo. We then destroyed the 
negative. 

If you’re doing local publicity only— 
planting news solely in the area where, 
daily, you read the papers yourself—you 
can maintain your own clipping service. 
You get your client a scrapbook (he pays 
for it) and in it you mount, chronologic- 
ally, everything you manage to get into 
print for him. Each clip should carry the 
dateline and name of the publication. I 
have poked through dozens of scrapbooks 
belonging to musicians, nightclub acts, 
dancers and just plain people. “This was 
printed,” one will beam, “in the New York 
Post.” But the clip is nothing more than 
a shred of print, showing no evidence of 
where or when it was published. Without 
such proof, it has no validity. Scissor the 
dateline and newspaper-name and paste 
them on the clipping. 

National coverage necessitates hiring the 
professional services of a clipping bureau. 
The Manhattan directory lists many of 
these bureaus. Learn their limitations. 
Some do not cover Latin-America, for in- 
stance, and would be useless if your clients 
are interested in Latin-American publicity. 
Some do not cover such specific press as 
the nation’s Anglo-Jewish periodicals or 
the Negro press. 

Clipping service rates run $10 a month 
for an account, with a contract for a mini- 
mum three-month service. Beyond a cer- 
tain large number of clippings, there is an 
extra charge per clip. 

It is amateurish to send news to an edi- 
tor and request a tear-sheet. It’s your job 
to get the clipping, not the paper’s job to 
accommodate you. Very often, though, an 
editor or staffman has mailed me a clip 
just to make sure I saw it. When these 
flutter in from out-of-town, you are posi- 
tive your releases have been welcomed. 
Out-of-town papers are usually happy to 
get any news about their citizens on vaca- 
tion, at meetings, in sports competitions, 
sightseeing, being honored or entertained. 
Your job is to see that your client’s name 
gets in the story. You may be representing 
the restaurant staging the dinner, the florist 


providing the decorations, the musicians 
hired for entertainment, the hotel where 
the out-of-towners are staying, the sports 
event which attracted them, or the con- 
vention to which they’re delegates. 

To have a record of your salesmanship 
or to keep track of your follow-through on 
an account, you may want to build up a 
scrapbook for yourself. Some publicists keep 
tear-sheets on a worktable. This is a clum- 
sy way to file them, but they are handy for 
demonstrating to potential clients what 
prominent play your stories got on the 
pages. Just encircle the stories in red 


pencil. 


Meet the Press 


Equipped, you make your local contacts. 
They are the working newsmen and women 
of your entire area. They also are the per- 
sonnel of the local radio and TV stations; 
the staff on the wire bureaus (if your city 
has them) of the Associated Press, United 
Press, International News Service; the pho- 
tographers attached to these services and 
to other photo-services like Acme News- 
pictures; the string-writers in the area who 
service out-of-town newspapers, magazines, 
trade journals; newsreel cameramen who 
may be stationed near you; the exploiters 
for your town’s movies and theatre; the 
officials of your Chamber of Commerce. 

You must know the newsmen’s deadlines 
on copy, their usual beats, how receptive 
they are to photographs, what size, what 
kind they like, what kind they detest. So 
you meet them. You go to their desks and 
talk to them. But you tackle them when 
they’re at leisure, not when they're fight- 
ing deadlines or racing to assignments. 
Call on morning newspapers in the early 
noon, before the late-afternoon rush to get 
the bulldog edition on the streets around 
8 p. m. Call on afternoon papers late in the 
afternoon. Usually their absolute deadline 
is 2 p. m. Their rush comes in the morn- 
ing. Stay away on a weekly’s go-to-press 
day. 

When you appear in a newsroom, do so 
for a purpose. Don’t show up at a city 
editor's elbow dreamily murmuring, “I 
want you to know I’m in publicity. Here’s 
my card.” Say: “I’m Joe Bloe. I’m han- 








dling the publicity for the Northwest Chiro- 
practors’ Association. Their region con- 
vention is here in February—” 

“Ah, the bone-jerkers—” the editor tosses 
at you. 

You continue: “Dr. Big L. Big will make 
the leading speech. He’s the brother of 
Little Big, who runs our Empire Depart- 
ment Store [which evokes a glint of inter- 
est because it’s the local touch], and they 
will take spinal curvature measurements of 
the six prettiest high school girls in swim- 
suits—” 

“When!” 

You have become a publicist! 

You put on the city editor’s desk the 
advance on the coming convention—a 
routine piece on how many will attend 
and from where, the schedule of events, 
speeches, dinners, clinics, sightseeing tours 
and fashion shows for the ladies’ auxiliary. 
You add a glossy photo of Dr. Big. Then 
you leave your card of identity. By that 
time, your identity counts. Your presence 
has spelled news. 

Never send identical or carbon copy re- 
leases to every name on your list. Even for 
columnists’ squibs, rework facts with differ- 
ent wordings. If you’re in a city the size 
of Paterson, N. J., which supports two pa- 
pers, and you’ve done a feature about a 
client, an ex-chorine who is running a danc- 
ing school for kids, re-do the lead or open- 
ing paragraph to create two good stories, 
one for the Paterson Call, the other for the 
Paterson News. If you’ve taken pictures of 
the kids in costume for the Hallowe’en par- 
ty, don’t submit the same shot to both pa- 
pers. Let the kids stir a witch’s cauldron in 
one picture, push a pumpkin in the other. 

Too many publicists indulge in the 
nuisance of release dates such as “Please 
Release Sunday” or “For Release Wednes- 
day, June 3.” The only time a release date 
has any point is when it heads a speech 
to be delivered. Otherwise, it is dictatorial 
and ridiculous. The standard “For Im- 
mediate Release” states what you mean: 
here’s a story; use it where you can. 

The most effective way to cover the 
country—assuming you have news worth 
national interest—is to have the news 
carried by the wire services, which hit sev- 
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eral hundred papers simultaneously. The 
Associated Press, United Press, Interna- 
tional News Service (along with their wire- 
photo) bureaus spot the nation. Since 
every bureau is understaffed in the sense 
that nobody can cover everything, the wire- 
service people will welcome anything im- 
portant you can bring to their attention. 


This news must be strong in calibre and 
of equal interest to residents of Spokane, 
Indianapolis, Hartford or Winston-Salem. 
To the names of people in wire-service 
stories must be added the names of their 
home towns. Newly-elected officers of large 
organizations usually get wire coverage 
thus: “New president of the Northwest 
Chiropractors’ Association, closing its con- 
vention today, is Dr. Big L. Big of Daven- 
port, Iowa. Other officers elected for the 
coming year are So-and-So, secretary, of 
Boulder City, Nevada; So-and-So, treas- 
urer, of Billings, Montana, etc.” 

Novelty or human interest stories can 
rate national attention. I remember brood- 
ing over my first wire story for my first 
hotel account. I fixed on tipping as a topic 
of national interest and pegged the piece 
on two of the hotel bellhops actually named 
Tom and Jerry. It was a humorous treat- 
ment and I settled on INS to get it—for 
three reasons: one, INS hit the bellhops’ 
home town newspapers; two, I was a friend 
to the outfit since I had worked for them 
in Albany, N. Y.; three, I seemed to have 
caught the light style of the INS woman 
correspondent in the area. 

I could have queried: “I got a good 
story on tipping from Tom and Jerry,” and 
INS would have said, “Send it in, we'll 
look,” or “Tough, we just did that one.” 
Instead, I just sent the story over to INS. 
The correspondent phoned me immedi- 
ately, “I hope you don’t mind if I use this 
almost verbatim.” It clicked out and Tom 
at the hotel promptly received a letter from 
an old Army pal in New England who’d 
lost track of him. So I knew that the story 
not only got coverage but, what was most 
important to me, carried the name of my 
client, the Miami Beach hotel. 


(To be concluded next month, when Miss Alpert 
will tell how to get clients, what to charge them, 
how to recognize news which will make good 
publicity.) 








novels are like LOVE AFFAIRS 


Down ALONG THE Mexican Border about 
40 miles east of Tijuana there is a little 
burg called Tecate, and this town sits 
astraddle the Border, a few houses on the 
Mexican side, with the bulk of the “city” 
in Baja, California. It was on the Cali- 
fornia side of the line that, in the summer 
of 1943, I wrote my first Western novel. 

Today I am working on a novel—but 
this is my 62nd. Sixty-two Western novels 
are a lot of royalties. 

The sun was boiling hot that June of 
1943 in Tecate. My wife said: “Finish that 
thing, Lee. I want to get back to civiliza- 
tion in Hollywood.” 








says Lee Floren, 
who has just finished his 62nd 


(what a man!) 


I asked, “Is Hollywood civilization?” 
That question is good for an argument 
anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. 

“It’s too hot to argue.” She looked at 
the sun-drenched hills. “Finish that sage- 
brush romance and we'll get out of here.” 
Her eyes got dreamy. “I wonder how much 
we'll get for it?” 

I got to work. 

I started the novel on June 12. By June 
24 I had it bundled for shipment to Robert 
W. Lowndes, who was just starting with 
Columbia Publications. I had sold my first 
short story—a Western—in the summer of 
1939 to Harry Widmer, editor of Western 





“I deliberately created two characters.” 
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Trails and Western Aces. But this was my 
first novel. You sell a short story once and 
the money stops coming in, because 99 
times out of 100 there isn’t another place to 
sell it. But a novel has hard-cover book 
rights, magazine rights (Be sure that check 
reads “for the right to publish once in 
magazine form.”), pocket-size book rights, 
foreign book and magazine rights, maybe 
TV rights, and movie rights—if you're 
lucky. You sell these rights one at a time, 
and you can never tell where a novel will 
land, how much it will bring, or when it 
will stop selling. That’s why I decided to 
write novels. 

I mailed my novel to Bob in June and 
two months later had a check for “the 
right to publish once in magazine form 
only.” The story was in Blue Ribbon West- 
ern, February, 1944, issue, on stands Dec. 
10, 1943. I really keep records! 


That winter I signed a teaching con- 
tract in a high school. If a writer wants 
to become sterile he should take a job 
teaching. Some teachers must think they’re 
drawing overtime. They work evenings 
correcting papers and making out report 
cards, but not Floren—if he couldn’t do 
his teaching in eight hours, it was left un- 
done. There is no correlation between writ- 
ing and a teaching career (some call it a 
“profession” )—teaching interferes too much 
with one’s writing time. I didn’t teach 
very long. 

In the spring of 1945, while browsing 
through my magazines, I noticed the yarn 
Lowndes had bought and, on a hunch, 
sent it to Alice Sachs, editor of Phoenix 
Press, Back came an advance and a con- 
tract. Would it be okay to change the 
name from The Boothill Buckaroo to The 
Long S? I looked at the check. I fingered 
the contract. What an irrelevant question! 


October, 1945, The Long S hit the stands. 
Nobody was impressed. The book affected 
me more than anybody. Here I had some- 
thing between book covers. The novel sold 
British rights in 1945. Wright and Brown 
published it over there. Side money—wel- 
come, though. All money is welcome. You 
take the honor; I’ll take the checks. 


I thought, “That’s probably the end. 
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Three sales from one novel in two years!” 
Then, the novel sold to Hillman. There 
it was again, all dolled up in smaller pocket 
size. 

I said, “This is the end.” A few months 
ago it sold South American rights. 

You never know where a novel will end. 
It’s like a love affair. . . 

About two years ago pulp magazines 
went into a tailspin. For one whole year 
I didn’t sell a Western novel to the maga- 
zines. The trend was to short Western stuff. 
But I kept peddling my stories in Eng- 
land. They change the word labor to 
labour. I never did like labor, no matter 
how it is spelled. 

I left Hollywood and hied myself into 
the Border “bresh” country. I built a rock- 
office fashioned after an old Butterfield 
Stage depot. That rock office saw a lot. 
It saw about 30 novels. 

One time, Scott Meredith, my agent, 
wired: “Floren, Bob Erisman wants a 40,- 
000-word novel by Monday next. Can 
do?” 

I didn’t wire back. The wire came 
Thursday evening. Friday morning I 
planted myself in front of Elsie Smith. 
Forty thousand words is about 125 pages 
the way I write—no margins, top or bot- 
tom. Sunday morning, from San Diego, 
the novel was airmailed and it hit Scott’s 
office Monday morning. By the weekend 
I had the check. “Barb Wire Means War” 
was the headline story in the February, 
1949, issue of Complete Western Book. 

How do you write a Western novel? 

My 62nd novel, the one I’m now writ- 
ing, is harder to write than my first one 
was. When I wrote my first book, I knew 
everything there was to know about novel 
writing, for I had just taken a college 
course on the subject. That course is far 
behind me. These days I just stumble 
along until I get to THE END. 

I write on a formula. Years ago Walker 
Tompkins summed it up in an issue of 
Wrrrer’s Dicest: an appealing character 
fights against odds to attain a worthwhile 
goal. That’s it. That’s all of it. 

I used this formula in my sports story, 
“Hot Shoes for Hammerhead,” a motor- 
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cycle yarn which Columbia bought for the 
April issue of Sports Winners. The hero, a 
red-haired, homely gent, has been hurt in 
a smashup on a “hot bike” track, and his 
partner has been killed in the crash. Our 
hero’s objective: to kill his fear of speed 
and a crackup. He has two more objectives: 
to win the girl and the race. His means of 
attaining these three objectives constitute 
the plot of the story. Notice that, instead of 
giving the hero one objective, I have given 
him three goals, thereby creating additional 
interest in the story. This trick is often used 
by professional authors. 

Either one becomes a writer or one 
doesn’t become a writer. There is a foolish 
saying going around that, in order to be- 
come a writer of fiction, a person should 
become a journalist. 

I spent two years in Montana U’s School 
of Journalism. It is a six week course 
spread out over four years. The only cor- 
relation between journalism and _ fiction 
writing is that both use the same medium 
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“If you must be a writer’s writer, you can at least write for the ones 
who can afford to buy books.” 


—words. Journalism—factual reporting— 
is sterile and kills the creative spirit. A 
writing course at a good university where 
the faculty includes some selling writers is 
the best bet, I believe. But my bible was, 
and still is, that great volume by Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman, The Writing of Fic- 
tion. Hoffman’s book taught me how to 
write salable words. It did more than five 
years of college could do. 

I learned my formula, studied my bible, 
then I met Miss Leyte M. Jones. 

She was in the death row in Santa Bar- 
bara’s kennel. I bailed her out, put her in 
the back of the car, and took her home. 
She was born in Leyte, came over with the 
Navy, and I put the M in her name. It 
stands for Mule. 

I put Miss Jones in a number of novels; 
short stories, too. They all sold more readi- 
ly because a dog was in them. Try this 
gimmick sometime. Get one of your old 
duds and doctor it up with a dog. Let the 
dog play a part in the solution of the story 
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or, as the college profs say, “the climax.” 

I once got 400 bucks for a short story 
just because my dog was in it. This par- 
ticular story, which sold to Toronto Star 
Weekly, had bounced from pulp editorial 
office to pulp editorial office. One editor, 
a friend of mine, wrote, “Lee, put the dog 
in the climax—let him help solve the 
problem.” 

The dog in this case happened to be my 
old friend Butch, an ornery fox terrier who 
would fight anyone anyplace at any time. 
The story, a Western, had Butch in it, but 
he did not play a part in the settlement of 
the problem. So in the new version, when 
the climax came and the hero had the 
deadwood on the heavy, the heavy beat the 
hero to the draw but, in stepping back, 
tripped over Butch, who was busy smelling 
his leg, having recognized him as a villain. 
That trip over a dog cost the heavy his life 
and gave me a nice check. 

Dogs are smart; I wouldn’t be without 
one, They let a woman make a fool out of 
herself over them, and then they go hunt- 
ing with a man. 

There is another thing I wouldn’t be 
without. No, not a horse. I am the one 
Western story writer who wouldn’t allow 
a horse in my garage. I was raised with 
horses on a Montana ranch, and even to 
see one on TV gives me jitters. 

I would never be without an electric 
typewriter. During my “career,” I have 
had many typewriters, starting with a bat- 
tered old Underwood. I had an L. C. Smith 
and portables and all worked like threshing 
machines. One day a friend in San Diego 
said, “Why don’t you get an clectric ma- 
chine?” 

“No good,” I said. Somebody had told 
me that back in 1934. 

The fellow, who was a typewriter dis- 
tributor, sent me out an electric. My wife 
is a prudent girl. “Four hundred bucks,” 
she said, giving the machine a long look. 

That month—the first month I had my 
electric—I wrote two books, a handful of 
shorts, and a novelette or two, around 
160,000 words of salable copy. The elec- 
tric carriage return alone is worth the price 
of the machine. You can type more words 
and use less energy. 
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1 have had my electric for two years 
now. One morning I turned it on and it 
went bbbbbbbbbbbb to the end of the line. 
I flicked the carriage return and it went 
bbbbbbbbbb to the end of another line. I 
stretched a spring—there are dozens of 
them—and it didn’t go bbbbb any longer. 
In two years, that is the only trouble I 
have had with the machine. 

It makes cleaner, more evenly spaced 
copy. Copy appearance means much in 
this game. Some writers say, “Never 
use elite type. Use pica because it is bigger 
and easier to read.” Every story or book 
I have sold has been written with elite 
type. I have never had a complaint from 
an editor. Maybe that’s because I always 
have a good ribbon in my machine. 

You meet lots of crazy people in life. 
But you dare not put these people into 
novels for then they sue you and you lose 
money, and the person suing you loses 
money, and only the lawyers win. A writer 
puts composite characters into stories— 
characters with traits of two or three real 
people. A composite character is a stronger 
fictional person than any real person could 
be because he’s more universal. And the 
writer can’t be sued. 

How does a writer create a character? 
I'll tell you how I created two of my char- 
acters, Judge Lemanuel Bates and To- 
bacco Jones, who have traveled through 
10 of my books, the last finished a few 
weeks ago and temporarily titled Wind 
River. 

I was doing graduate work at Occidental 
College and I was hungry, my wife was 
hungry, and the cat was starved. That 
was in the depression year of 1940. Sitting 
before a scarred table in our $17-a-month 
“apartment,” I had to scheme out some 
way to get a buck out of an editor. So 
I deliberately “created” two characters. 

At that time, magazine editors would 
buy only Western stories without “cowboy” 
characters. You could write a yarn cen- 
tered around a lumber-yard man, a tomb- 
stone engraver, et al., and as long as it had 
a Western background it was okay. But 
no story could star a cowboy. I had been 
reading the history of the famous—or in- 

(Costinued on page 36) 
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So-0-0 the wolf ran into the woods... 


A boost from one of America’s most popular wiiters, 


THERE 1S NO END to the line of writers, 
young and old, that comes to the writer 
who sells to popular markets, asking, in 
words, for advice, but really asking for 
magic. Some believe that only influence is 
needed: “You send this for me—they will 
read it if you send it.” Most feel that there 
is a formula which, if they could once learn 
it, would suffice. 

A child of four or five knows enough 
about technique to tell a story. Once a 
little girl had a kitten. The kitten was very 
brave. A wolf came prowling around the 
house. The kitten ran after the wolf and 
scratched him. So-o-o the wolf ran into 
the woods and the kitten came into the 
house and the little girl gave him some 
milk. There’s your hero, your villain, your 
defeat of the villain, your reward. It’s a 
pattern as old as time, a simple pattern of 
continuity, with no nuances, no character 
development, no delving into the “why” of 
human or animal behaviour. Any adult 
who wants to be a writer knows this pattern. 
That does not mean that you are a writer 
because you can follow this ancient for- 
mula, or even a more complex, more 
modern formula. 

When I suggest to a writer that he write 
his story first and then see whether it fol- 
lows any rules, he will not believe I do 
not have the cart before the horse. When 
I suggest that he expunge the words “sell,” 
“slicks,” “pulps,” “slanting-toward-the-mar- 
ket,” “reader-identification,” frorn his con- 
sciousness and write, he is aghast. When I 
suggest a half-million word apprenticeship 
to his craft, he is appalled. When I suggest 
that perhaps the first requisite is to have 
something to say, he pities me for my 
ignorance. 

All writers want to be read. Detached as 
they fancy themselves, they still want to 
communicate with someone. So selling their 
wares has to be considered. Writers eat, 
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live in houses, marry, beget children who 
need shoes. They need money. But I be- 
lieve that the moment a writer begins a 
story with the thought of selling before the 
thought of the story, he is no writer at all. 
Even Anthony Trollope, with all his talk 
of money, was not that sort of writer. Could 
any man have written of the last days of 
the financier Melmotte while thinking of 
how much he was going to get per line? 

Still, when you ask a young writer what 
he knows of people, what he knows of 
motivation, of the dark, secret places of the 
soul, he does not believe that has anything 
to do with Writing To Sell. Nevertheless, 
unless he knows these things, he has noth- 
ing to sell. There is no substitute anywhere 
for a knowledge of people. And there is no 
magic that will give one this knowledge, 
unless life itself be magic. 

What can one say to the eager, anxious- 
to-sell writer? Sit you down in quietness. 
Dissociate yourself from the world of mar- 
kets and enter the world of your imagina- 
tion. Create people, not paper dolls. Love 
those people (in the broader sense that 
includes love’s shadow, hate) and under- 
stand them. Search your own heart for the 
explanation of their behaviour. All people 
are dramatic and create their own stories if 
you go deep enough, perceive them fully 
enough, and know why they act, not only 
what they will do next. Know that people 
are not simple, not good and bad, but 
infinitely shaded, complex, that only in 
giving some intimation of this complexity 
are you worthy of being called a writer at 
all. And then, when you have stayed long 
enough in this quiet, when you have made 
people come alive on a page, have given 
all you have to understanding and interpret- 
ing them—then only have you a right to 
wonder where you can sell what you have 
written. 
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By Mary Wright Aber 


CLEVELAND ~~~ 
market 
letter 





Ohio city offers varied market — 


railroad and trade mags, syndicates, newspapers, book publishers. 


THE PERPETUAL columns of smoke pouring 
out of Cleveland’s industrial valley indicate 
the source of the city’s wealth and its main 
interests. So most writers’ markets in Cleve- 
land are trade magazines. There is also a 
small but surprisingly varied market in 
general magazines, railroad magazines, 
publishing companies, religious publica- 
tions, newspapers, and syndicates. 


General Magazines 

Cleveland Athletic Club Journal, 1118 
Euclid Avenue. Donn R. Ricker, publisher. 
Monthly. Contributions should have a light, 
sophisticated touch, 1000 to 2000 words 
long. Local angle suggested. Payment is by 
arrangement, usually about 2c a word. Car- 
toons rate $3 to $10. The Journal is over- 
stocked at present with fillers and verse. 

The Clevelander, 400 Union Commerce 
Building. C. E. Stahley, director of publica- 
tions, Iris Shimp, editor. Monthly. Pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce, this 
magazine receives most of its material from 
local publicity sources. Only exceptional 
articles on Cleveland are bought free lance. 
These run about 1400 words and pay $25 
to $35. 

The Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave- 
nue. E. W. McMunn, editor. Bi-monthly. 


$6 


This publication requires a definite Ohio 
farm slant. Its state-wide circulation totals 
about 150,000 rural homes. “How to” 
stories are desirable, two to four typewritten 
pages. Payment averages 5c a line and is 
made on the pay date following publica- 
tion. 


Railroad Magazines 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen’s Magazine, 726 Keith Building. 
Ray Scott, editor. Monthly. This general 
family magazine for railway workers uses 
one or two fiction stories in each issue, 4000 
to 6000 words long, preferably with rail- 
road setting or background. Occasionally 
accepts stories of general interest. No other 
free lance material is needed at this time. 
No regular rate. Pays on acceptance. 

The Erie Railroad Magazine, Midland 
Building. J. Alan Ross, associate editor. 
Monthly. Occasional cartoons bought here. 
Rates are by arrangement. 

Nickel Plate Road Magazine, Cleveland 
Terminal Tower. William Grumley, editor. 
Monthly. Cartoons, preferably with a rail- 
road slant, are the only open market. Pay 
is $10 a gag. 

Tracks, Cleveland Terminal Tower. Ted 
O’Meara, editor. Monthly. This attractive 
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pocket-size magazine is actively in the mar- 
ket for general interest railroad articles, 
technical or popular, 1500 word maximum, 
and pays up to 3c a word. Jokes, preferably 
railroad-angled, receive $5 and cartoons, 
$15. Occasional railroad fiction is used, 
short and humorous, with the same length 
limit and pay as articles. No photographs 
are bought, except to illustrate articles. 
Tracks is published by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway. 


Juvenile Market 

L. J. Bulland Co., 270 East 270th Street. 
Flora Neaderhouser in charge of editorial 
work. On or about April 1, this firm will 
be actively interested in informative juven- 
ile articles for its 1953 edition. Eleven units 
are issued annually offering home educa- 
tion and entertainment for children up to 
10 or 12 years. The chief need this season 
is for technical articles explaining recent 
scientific progress and invention in elemen- 
tary terms. Payment is by arrangement, and 
you'd better query before submission. 


Religious Publications 

Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue. Dr. William H. Leach, editor. Monthly 
except August. This is an inter-denomina- 
tional journal covering the practical aspects 
of church administration rather than theo- 
logical subjects. Typical articles deal with 
financial management and special season 
worship programs. At present a great deal 
of material on church building is being 
used. Articles average 1800 to 2500 words 
and receive $12 to $15. Illustrative photo- 
graphs get $3 to $5. Dr. Leach wants 
writers to query before submission. 

Union Gospel Press, 2000 Brookpark. 
Miss M. E. Musselman, manager. One of 
the largest Cleveland publishers, this firm 
produces some 30 publications, chiefly for 
Sunday School distribution among all age 
groups. Most material is supplied by the 
regular staff, but true experience devotional 
or inspirational stories are purchased. These 
should not exceed four typewritten sheets. 
Rates vary, but are low. 


Trade Journals 
American Fruit Grower Publishing 
Company, Willoughby, Ohio. Richard T. 


Meister, editor. Monthly. This firm moved 
to the suburbs from 1370 Ontario Street 
about a year ago. Meister’s chief need at 
this time is short, illustrated material. 
“Handy-Andy” pictures of gimmicks de- 
vised by fruit growers to save labor or cut 
costs, with brief explanatory captions, 
will bring $5. Articles describing one 
specific “how to,” based on personal experi- 
ence of a fruit grower, should run 200 to 
300 words long and have an illustrative 
photo. 

Applied Hydraulics Magazine, 1240 
Ontario Street. Paul Reed, editor. Monthly. 
Don’t bother with this one unless you 
understand the fluid power field (hydrau- 
lics, pneumatics and electronics) and can 
write about it technically for technicians. 
Factual material is wanted, illustrated by 
circuit diagrams or otherwise, covering 
original equipment designs, production or 
fabricating operations and maintenance. 
Articles should be “long enough to cover 
the subject, short enough to be interesting.” 
Rates average $20 a printed page, includ- 
ing illustration. The magazine also has a 
section devoted to hydraulic and pneu- 
matic problems in the aviation industry. 
Desired subject matter concerns air frame 
design, power plant design and mainte- 
nance in commercial airline or ATA fields. 

Commercial Refrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning, 1240 Ontario Street. J. R. Mc- 
Callum, Jr., editor. Monthly. This journal 
is read primarily by refrigeration and air 
conditioning dealers and contractors and is 
designed to show them how to do a better 
job of selling, installation and service for 
commercial users. Domestic markets are not 
included, except for home installation of air 
conditioning equipment. Stories should be 
specific but need not be highly technical. 
Typical of the type of story wanted is one 
used recently about the sale of a walk-in 
cooler to a sporting goods store for storing 
customers’ trophies. Length should be 
around 1500 words and payment ranges 
from lc to 2c a word. Cartoons slanted 
toward the industry receive $5 and photos, 
$3 to $5. Payment is on publication, but 
reports are prompt. 

Flow, 1240 Ontario Street. Henry Eaton, 
editor. Monthly. Some 30,000 industrial 
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plants, producing 75% of total U. S. manu- 
facturing, receive Flow, which is devoted 
to the efficient handling, packaging and 
shipping of material from the time it enters 
the plant in its raw state to the time it 
leaves as a finished product. Pictorial pres- 
entation is desirable. Some technical articles 
are purchased from outside sources. Pay- 
ment is by arrangement, but rates are good. 
Free lance offerings receive careful consid- 
eration. In January this year the first issue 
of Flow Quarterly made its debut. Designed 
to reach the 100,000 smaller plants not 
reached by the monthly, the rotogravure 
tabloid features picture layouts and picture 
stories. The first issue is almost entirely re- 
print material, but more outside contribu- 
tions may be needed as the Quarterly grows. 

Foundry, 1213 West Third Street. W. G. 
Gude, managing editor. Monthly. New 
equipment and new ideas in foundry man- 
agement are the subject matter here. Gude 
urges writers to query him before submit- 
ting material. Stories should be illustrated 
and rates are good for the trade journal 
field. 

Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario 
Street. Lew Gilbert, editor. Monthly. This 
pocket-size publication wants manuscripts 
about welding in production slanted to 
interest the welding supervisor in large 
plants or the owner or only welder in 
smaller ones. The field is completely hori- 
zontal and articles should be in a popular 
vein rather than highly technical. The 
theme: here’s how money and time are 
being saved in this shop. Lengths shouldn’t 
exceed 1000 to 1200 words and illustrations 
can be either photos or line drawings. Pic- 
ture stories are welcome, but the magazine 
is at present overstocked with cartoons. 
Rates are 2c to 3c a word depending on 
the value of the material, and illustrations 
receive $3 to $5. 

Machine Design, 1213 West Third Street. 
C. Carmichael, editor. Monthly. Very little 
free-lance material is purchased here, due 
to the highly specialized nature of the field. 
Carmichael has tried cartoons from time 
to time, but has had difficulty getting the 
quality and trade angle he needs. Good 
cartoons, properly slanted, will pay $15 to 
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Metal Progress, 7301 Euclid Avenue. E. 
E. Thum, editor. Monthly. The writer for 
this magazine must know the highly spe- 
cialized metallurgical field. About one third 
of the articles in each issue are purchased 
from outside sources; they run four or five 
pages and bring from $20 to $100 a printed 
page. Better query before submission. 

Occupational Hazards, 1240 Ontario 
Street. N. N. Goodman, Jr., editor. Stories 
here deal with actual, practical measures 
being taken to reduce industrial accidents, 
protect against fire hazards and improve 
worker health and hygiene. How some 
plant is doing this in a new and better way 
should constitute an article, rather than 
generalities about percentage decreases in 
accidents. Length according to value of 
material and rates average 2c a word. 
Photos usually get $3.50. 

Precision Metal Molding, 1240 Ontario 
Street. David W. Veit, editor. Monthly. 
Formerly known as Die Casting, this mag- 
azine uses articles about die casting, invest- 
ment (or lost wax) casting, powder metal- 
lurgy, plaster mold casting and permanent 
mold casting. Rates are about $15 a printed 
page, including illustrative material. Length 
in accordance with the value and interest 
of the story. 

Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 West 
Third St. MacD. Sinclair, editor. Monthly. 
Short, concise, illustrated material of a 
technical, factual nature about the graphic 
arts industry is purchased here. Sinclair ad- 
vises a writer to make sure his story is news. 
Rates are lc to 1%c a word. Photos pay $2 
to $5 and usable rough sketches, $2. 

Properties Magazine, 2921 Prospect 
Street. Jack J. Wyse, editor and publisher. 
Monthly. News stories of interest to local 
apartment house owners and managers, 
home builders and contractors, commercial 
building owners and managers, architects 
and mortgage bankers find a market here. 
Articles should make about three printed 
pages. Occasional illustrations are bought. 
Rates vary. 

Steel, 1213 West Third Street. Walter J. 
Campbell, managing editor. Weekly. This 
newspaper rates among the top trade jour- 
nals. Its needs and coverage are wide and 
varied. The editors describe it as “a hori- 








zontal paper in a vertical field.” Its own Syndicates 


correspondents in 14 key industrial centers 
supply 99% of the material used, but free 
lancers who can offer interesting, fairly 
technical stories will receive good rates. 
Photos are also purchased. 

Taxicab Industry, formerly put out by 
the Industrial Publishing Co., 1240 Ontario 
Street, was sold last year and is now pub- 
lished by A. Weisenger in New York. 


Greeting Card Verse Market 


American Greeting Publishers, Inc., 1300 
West 78th Street. Jack Kahl, editorial 
supervisor. This is one of the country’s 
largest producers of greeting cards and 
anyone with a flair for greeting card verse, 
humorous or conventional, will find a 
ready market here. The 1953 Christmas 
line is now in the works and everyday card 
material is always needed. Most material 
is staff produced, but the firm is short- 
handed and can use new regular employees 
as well as steady and occasional contribut- 
ors. All offerings are read carefully and re- 
ported on promptly. Verse pays 75c to $1 
a line and novelty ideas bring $10 to $25. 


Newspapers 

Call and Post, 2319 East 55th Street. 
William O. Walker, editor. Weekly. This 
Negro newspaper has a wide circulation 
throughout Ohio and any material sub- 
mitted should be of local interest to the 
state. News stories are bought rather than 
features and payment averages $5 a column. 
Commercial rates are paid for photographs. 

The Cleveland Press, Rockwell and East 
Ninth Streets. Louis B. Seltzer, editor. Af- 
ternoon daily. Very little free lance ma- 
terial is bought here and that chiefly on 
assigrment. Better query before submitting. 

The Plain Dealer, Superior and East 
Sixth Streets. Stanley P. Barnett, manag- 
ing editor. Daily and Sunday. The Sun- 
day magazine buys an illustrated article 
from a free lancer once in a while and the 
daily occasionally uses free lance feature 
stories (brief and local in interest) on the 
editorial page. Usually outside material is 
purchased on assignment or from a spe- 
Cialist in a field. Query on any ideas. 


Central Press Association, 1435 East 
Twelfth Street. Courtland Smith, editor. 
Short news features of nationwide interest 
receive careful consideration here. These 
should run about 500 words with illustra- 
tive material whenever possible. Picture 
stories and layouts are also welcome. Ac- 
cepted articles receive $20 to $25; a single 
picture rates $5, while payment for layouts 
and picture stories varies. 

NEA Service, 1200 West Third Street. 
Walter C. Parkes, managing editor. The 
largest newspaper feature service in the 
world, NEA offers a very limited market 
for news and human interest feature arti- 
cles or pictures. The comic field is hard to 
crack for newcomers, but Ernest L. 
Lynn, comic strip chief, gives careful con- 
sideration to all offerings. As of the first 
of this year, NEA sold its subsidiary, Acme 
Newspictures, to United Press (all Scripps 
Howard properties) but continues to buy 
practically all of its news pictures from 
Acme. This move may open up the market 
for free lance photographers, however. The 
best market at present is for fiction. Russ 
Winterbotham is in charge here and is on 
the lookout right now for 10,000-word 
serials for summer release as well as for the 
20,000 to 40,000-word stories he always 
wants. Light, popular fiction of the drug- 
store, lending-library type is needed, with 
a definite woman appeal. A big name is 
not necessary—it’s the story that counts. 
NEA buys newspaper rights only, paying 
$125 for the 10,000-word length and cor- 
respondingly for longer serials. 

State News Bureau, Bulkley Building. 
Will Henderson, editor. This is one of the 
few remaining independent syndicates, sup- 
plying wire and mail service to newspapers 
and magazines not only in Ohio but 
throughout the country. A Washington 
office is maintained, in addition to the 
Cleveland headquarters, and a New York 
office is being opened. Free lance corre- 
spondents working on an assignment basis 
supply most of the other material used. 
Ohio is pretty well covered, but writers in 
other states are invited to get in touch with 

(Continued on page 61) 
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You are cordially invited to 
enter the 18th annual WrireEr’s 
Dicest short-short story con- 
test which is now open. Scripts 
may be any length up to 1,500 
words, but not over that length. 
There are no taboos as to sub- 
ject matter, characters or plots. 
Among the 3,200 past prize 
winners, many got their first 
“break” from this annual con- 
test. Three impartial judges 
will read each story entered in 
the contest, and their decision 
is final. The contest is open to 
all writers. 


Opens February 1, 1952... Closes April 25, 1952 


200 PRIZES---CONTEST NOW OPEN 





Send in your very best short-short, or write one now. 
Markets are constantly in need of this word length. 
As a prize winner, however, you are under no obliga- 
tion to us, and may dispose of your story in any way 
you wish. 


If possible, face your character with a real problem. 
See that his desire to solve that problem stems from 
strong, sound reasons. If your character solves the 
problem, be positive his method stems from his own 
wit and strength, not from something placed easily 
into his hand by Fate. 

If he fails to solve the problem, you may stil] have a 
good story provided a philosophy or theme is im- 
plicit, and your character’s failure to solve his prob- 
lem is essential to the story. 
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Ist PRIZE 


$500.00 Cash 


2nd PRIZE 


he unlock thousands of 
Tes P ot” unbashle story material 

gly Prens places, and human 
ee obs about you, a brand new port 
able tape recorder, complete with 
extra attachments of foot switch, ear- 
phones, and highspeed rewind. 


3rd PRIZE 


Your choice $150.00 in cash; or if you 
are inclined, come to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where our home offices are located, 
and we'll put you up at the Terrace 

Plaza, including meals and room, for 
a a. Any of our editors whom you 
pad will work with you from 2 to 

hours a day on a script of yours. 


4th PRIZE 


At some cool, relaxing location dur- 
et the heat of the summer, you'll 
to two weeks in the com- 
_—s many other writers as you 
Pend a helpful writers’ conference 
with attendance fee, meals, and lodg- 
ing paid in full by es. 


5th PRIZE 


Imported twin pe reflex camera 
lly suited for a writer ’s needs. 

as ane coated lens, one-half sec- 
second speed, full syn- 


eosieation with rh. built t-in self- -timer, 

coated viewi and automatic 

~_%-+ with an ever- 

muine leather carrying case. 

Unconditionally guaranteed for one 
year. 


6th to 14th PRIZE 


A new Smith-Corona portable type- 
writer, latest Sterling model, stand- 
ard k » Pica type. Includes 
carrying case. 





15th PRIZE 


A one year tuition scholarship to a 
state or city university for under- 
graduate or ——. coursé in any 
liberal arts field as a . Night classes 
for one year may be stituted if you 
are unable to enenl day classes. 
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PRIZES FOR 


1,500 WORD 
STORIES 





16th PRIZE 


Five cents a word for each and every 
word im the story. 


17th to 20th PRIZE 


“The books you have wanted 
to own.” (Retail limit $60.00). Here 
is the opportunity to select those 
books you have always wanted for 
your own library. ether it be 

sics or a current best seller or 
some large an pg work, Wrrrer’s 
Dicest will send the books you select. 


21st PRIZE 


$50.00 Cash 


22nd to 30th PRIZE 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 

carbon paper and second sheets “that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 


necessary o mail —_ 2 % 5,000- 
word ‘or 52 wan in- 
oe 


naist and 32nd PRIZE 


Three cents a word for each and 
every word in the story. 


33rd to 40th PRIZE 


A subscription to Sunday New York 
Times, New Yorker, and The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


41st to 45th PRIZE 


th ei A and return 


* One cent a word for each and every 


word of the winning story. 


46th to 50th PRIZE 


As an author you have many occa- 
sions to call on = for interviews. 


To make this r work 
smoother, we'll a ® 5 calling 
car or = according to your 


51st to 60th PRIZE 


A splendid book of goataions from 
1800 authors coverin topics. 
750 pages. Retails at $10 og 


61st to 80th PRIZE 


A guaptete deluxe as paper kit. 
| ag = + envelopes, bond paper, clips, 
pencils, erasers, second 


folders, 
sheets; sad’s ‘anedbeuk. 
8Ist to 100th PRIZE 


Your choice of any writer’s text or 

texts amoun to O° listed in 
BOOKS-for- E sppear- 
ing each month in Warren's 


100th to 199th PRIZE 


A certificate of merit recording the 
place your story won in the contest 
plus an writer’s pocket sec- 


200th PRIZE 
One dancing girl ; delivered. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1, Al’ short-short one 
and no more than 1 
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must be un ne 
words in ae _ 
written. Enclose stamped addressed envelope fer Bong 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a ~~ 
(new asee, or extension) to Writer’s Dhicest. 
months’ o dollar subscription entitles the subscriber to 
aor en yt in this contest. A $2.50 one year sub- 
scription entitles the subscriber to enter two stories in this 
contest. No more than two stories can be entered by 


(check which) ( 


expired, so please renew it ( 


winners will 


wil be read by each 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


I am entering the WRITER'S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 
) Enclosed is my one year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 
( ) Enclosed is my six months $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new ( ); my subsctiptiom has 
); Lam already a subscriber so extend my subscription ( ). 


any one writer. Stories can be entered separately. 

3. All stories and all ri 

property of the individual writer. The names of the 
be published in Wrrrzr’s Dicssr. All scripts 

will be returned as soon as possible. 

4. Contest closes al eats April 25th, 1952. Three ex- 

perieneed pro! pee e are judges, and 


ts to same remain the exclusive 


itors are each script 
of the three judges. The contest is 


now open. Send stories now. 
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Novels Are Like Love Affairs 


(Continued from page 28) 


famous—Judge Roy Bean of Pecos, Texas. 
I decided to fashion a character somewhat 
like Bean, only to make him more fitted 
through intelligence and training for the 
job of county judge. Judge Bates was born. 

An ardent reader of Dickens, knowing 
that Dickens strengthened his characters by 
giving them “tags,” I gave Judge Lemanuel 
Bates a tag—a whiskey jug which he al- 
ways carries with him. Incidentally, he 
never gets drunk, regardless of how much 
he drinks. A tag is a good thing for a 
character—it’s a peculiarity, some physical 
gesture or mental habit that is owned by the 
character. Possibly you have read Thomas 
Wolfe’s great novels. Do you remember his 
mother? Even she had a tag—she con- 
tinually stroked her nose. 

A story with two leading characters is al- 
ways stronger than a story with one main 
character because the writer can bring 
about conflict between the two protagon- 
ists, thereby adding to the uncertainty and 
building suspense. So I gave the judge a 
partner by the name of Tobacco Jones. 
Jones’ tag is chewing tobacco and harping 
on the judge about the judge’s bad habit 
of drinking whisky. Tobacco Jones was, to 
a degree, fashioned physically after our 
postman—a long, lean and hungry-looking 
individual who read postcards unashamed- 
ly and always took an hour out to sit under 
a tree in the California sun and read the 
latest magazine. 

After I had deliberately created two 
characters, I had to put them to work. 
Characters are only interesting when they 
are neck-deep in trouble resulting from 
their efforts to reach a concrete objective. 
What would Tobacco Jones and Judge 
Bates try to do? 

I remembered that when I was a boy in 
Spokane, Washington, the kingpin of the 
local bootleggers died, and the other boot- 
leggers met to give their departed a “good” 
funeral. One got so drunk he fell into the 
grave. After the burial, they continued 
their drinking joust and complimented 
each other on the fine way they had kicked 
their brother through the Golden Gate. 
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Why couldn’t Tobacco and Judge Bates 
give some departed friend a fine funeral? 

The plot germ glowed, spat sparks, be- 
came a burning fire. I warmed my hungry 
hands over it and came out with a plot. 
The pair would travel to another town to 
officiate at the sudden demise of a young 
friend named Frosty White. While in this 
town, they would learn that Frosty had 
been murdered. Then they would unwind 
the plot, forcing the killers to face justice. 

So “A Coffin for Frosty White” was 
written and two characters, Judge Leman- 
uel Bates and Tobacco Jones, were born. 
I sent the story to Rogers Terrill, then 
editor of Popular Publication’s pulps. He 
also had other stuff of mine, including my 
first love story—a novelette. Terrill sent me 
175 bucks. And in 1940, 175 bucks was a 
lot of dough! The Judge Bates story went 
into Big Book Western and the love story 
into Rangeland Sweethearts. I got to work 
on other Western stories, but my new char- 
acters kept pestering me—and soon they 
were in a book, and then in another. 

I am six other writers besides Lee Floren. 
Some writers want to keep their pseudo- 
nyms a secret. Why, I don’t know. I’m 
Brett Austin, Will Watson, Dave Wilson, 
Lee Thomas, Wade Hamilton, and in Eng- 
land I’m also Lew Smith. In December, 
Arcadia House published two novels of 
mine, Pinon Mesa by Lee Floren and 
Puma Pistoleers by Dave Wilson. In 
November, the same concern published a 
Western of mine, Lobo Valley, under the 
name Brett Austin, and another Western, 
War on Alkali Creek, under the by-line 
Will Watson. I write so many books that 
the editors have to have pen-names. On 
occasions, I have written the entire con- 
tents of Western pulp magazines under 
various names. 

So you want to be a writer? It’s a weird, 
rough game—but a good game, and once 
the bug has bit you, the scar is always 
there. The old bromides are true bromides: 
study hard, work hard, and have hope. 
Work, hope—but work harder than you 
hope! 
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but Press is the paper — 


that owns it _ 






People are impressed with the Press’ presses. practice requires that the owner of a trade- 
Confusing? Not if you see it written. Because mark protect it diligently. That’s why we ask 
then you'll notice that ‘Press’ begins with that you make it Coke, with a capital, please. 
a capital “P,”” meaning a specific newspaper 5 aie 

«and the rest of the sentenpe comes easy P.S. After the press of going to press ... why 
after that. not pause for a Coke? 


Capital letters are always important in proper 

names. Coke, for example, is a perfectly proper 

name for Coca-Cola. As such, it deserves Ask for it 

capital treatment wherever it’s used. Only by ther both 
spelling it correctly can you keep its meaning “7 +++ °° 
clear. 

One thing more. Coke is a registered trade- 
mark of The Coca-Cola Company, and good 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 
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NEW YORK 


market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE LAST WEEK in February will see the 
publication of a serious new monthly maga- 
zine, U.S.A.—The Magazine of American 
Affairs. It is sponsored by N. A. M. (the 
National Association of Manufacturers) as 
a public service and will be a magazine for 
the general, intelligent public. Its purpose: 
to make a contribution to public under- 
standing of matters which bear upon the 
future of the American people. 

The editorial approach will be calmly 
realistic, with a respect for facts and the 
objective of uncovering what is right rather 
than who is right. The editors think that 
unless the American people are aware of 
the facts involved in the problems the 
nation faces, they cannot make informed 
decisions and the American system of per- 
sonal and economic liberty cannot survive. 

U.S.A. is a title several companies have 
considered using, but this is the first time 
it has come to actual publication. The new 
magazine will be pocket-size and sell for 25 
cents on the stands, $3.00 by subscription. 
Edward Maher (pronounced “Mar” as in 
Mars), who was editor of Liberty from 
1942 to 1947, is the editor. He has been 
an editorial executive on the N.A.M. staff 
for the past four years. Henry Lamar is 
managing editor. 

Each issue will carry about 15 articles 
on such subjects as government, politics, 
national defense, taxation, spending, labor- 
management relations, foreign affairs, edu- 
cational and religious problems; plus in- 
spirational material extolling American 
principles and traditions. 

Lengths of articles run 2,000 to 5,000 
words. A query is in order on all ideas, 
and should include information about the 
writers background of knowledge. Much 
of the contents will be written by authori- 
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ties in various fields. Payment is on accept- 
ance at a basic rate of $250 per article, al- 
though there may be some adjustment for 
length, etc. Offices of U.S.A. are at 444 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


Collier’s Aim: Variety 

Collier's seems to be going through a 
period of editorial adjustment. Better watch 
it closely to note shifts in the “feel” of cur- 
rent issues. Almost any length from a short- 
short of 1,200 words to a serial of 60,000 
words might be considered if the idea in- 
terests the fiction editor and if the story is 
well enough written for this weekly. Novel- 
ettes and short serials of two to three parts 
are used occasionally. There is interest now 
in novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words, in 
odd-length novelettes between 8,000 and 
15,000 words, and in longer short stories. 

The market is always good for short- 
shorts of 1,200 to 1,500 words; also for 
short stories of 4,000 to 6,000 words. The 
emphasis is on variety in types of stories. 
Collier’s aims to be a general weekly maga- 
zine in the widest connotation of the phrase. 
Anything which would appeal to a substan- 
tial part of the population (to men, to 
women, to young, to old, etc.) might go. 
A weekly can use much more variety than 
a monthly can. Knox Burger is fiction edi- 
tor. Gurney Williams buys the short top- 
ical verse in addition to cartoons. Articles 
should always be submitted in outline first. 
Rates are tops here. Address: 640 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 19. 

Personality pieces and amusement-world 
themes find a ready market at Esquire, pro- 
vided the outline looks good to the editors. 
The magazine is also in the market for 
medical articles. These must be on sub- 





























That, in essence, is what a-recent enrollee told us after he 
had signed for our training. He is just one of many who have 
found in the Magazine Institute something they did not know 
a correspondence course could offer — lively, up-to-date, inter- 
esting assignments; instruction by competent, successful writers ; 
individual attention; the discipline of a regular writing sched- 
ule; and the freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 


The Magazine Institute is really different. In fact, it is the 
only correspondence school in writing which is completely 
owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors 
—men and women who have all held staff positions on maga- 
zines or in publishing houses, or who have earned publication 


in the leading periodicals. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 


thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY* 


ee I sold the Saturday Evening Post an- 
other piece.” 

“. . . Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 
“I sold another story, my sixth...” 
“. .. reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criticism.” 
“,.. my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 
“. .. Poe just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 
“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 
“I have made some progress selling to num- 
erous magazines from Coronet down and 
I’m only about one-third through the 
course.” ; 


* (Letters on file) 


INSTITUTE |= 


Rockefeller Center 


“IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING @ 


“After years of writing advertising sucker-bait, you’d think 
I'd be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine Institute 
has got something that sold me. Maybe it was the fact that 
your president and instructors were all writers. Anyway, I’m 
glad I was convinced. It’s a really fine course.” 








Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT SMITH 
Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball; 
One Winter in Boston an 
many short stories. 

s 
JANET WELT, forme on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 

& 
BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. e 


MARY HEATON VORSE, 


Author: The Prestons ; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


cessful Writers and Editors. 





r’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And Other Suc- 





HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in + oe time. Every lesson 
iy submit is criticised and corrected a@ success- 
ul writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
When y work is ready to be offered to magazines 
or ing houses, one of the experienced writers 
on our s' submits it with a personal recommen- 
to the market where it seems most likely to 
9 rp contacts we the a oe 
magazine world enable us to pass to you \- 
able tips and to provide pthc nnh we Lak market 
information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
— ah myer 4 plan and providing other” information 
° ue to ters. receive 
the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


catalog to: 





: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 


The MAGAZINE, | E:ae Sikes a. 


Please send, without obligation, your current 


ERR yee ree Zone.... State...... 
(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 

















jects which, of their very nature, are par- 
ticularly applicable to men and, if possi- 
ble, they should be written by doctors. 
Travel, cookery, fashion, and housing ma- 
terial at Esquire are entirely staff-written. 

In general, Esquire likes the shorter arti- 
cles, especially one-pagers of 1,200 to 1,500 
words, though lengths run up to 3,500 
words, even 4,500, if the subject matter 
warrants. Seasonal material is bought about 
six months ahead. 

Fiction lengths vary, with 30,000 words 
the absolute tops. Payment is on accept- 
ance, at good rates. David A. Smart is 
editor and publisher of Esquire, but Ken 
White is associate editor handling manu- 
scripts and queries. Address: 488 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

Following up the very successful Secrets 
and the more recent Revealing Romances, 
Ace Magazines has added a third confes- 
sion magazine, Confidential Confessions. 
This is a bi-monthly to start, priced at a 
quarter, and using much the same type of 
material as the other two books. 

















“I’m going to have lunch with some editors. I'll be right back.” 


Almost all stories will follow lead char. 
acters in the 17 to 30-year group. If, occa- 
sionally, an older viewpoint is used, there 
must also be a young story running along 
with it. The feminine point of view js 
preferred, though a few stories are bought 
which have the male viewpoint. Short 
story lengths run 2,500 to 6,000 words, 
Novelettes run about 10,000 words. 

The first few issues of Confidential Con- 
fessions are carrying no advertising and, as 
a result, the budget for editorial expenses 
must be kept low. Payment for the present 
is 1 to 2 cents a word, on acceptance, but 
the usual fast reports are promised. As 
soon as the magazine proves itself to adver- 
tisers, payment will probably be boosted to 
the 3 cents paid by the other two books. 
Short articles of interest to young women 
are wanted. So is light verse, in short 
lengths. Rose Wyn is editor of Confidential 
Confessions. 

Both Secrets and Revealing Romances 
are wide open for stories in the lengths 
mentioned above, for articles in lengths 
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up to about 1,000 words, and for romantic 
yerse. These two keep up their rates of 
3 cents a word for text, 50 cents a line for 
verse. In submitting manuscripts to Rose 
Wyn, indicate which magazine you have 
in mind. Address: 23 West 47th Street, 
N. Y. 19. 

A new man’s magazine, Men, has been 
added to Martin Goodman’s line-up under 
the name of Zenith Publishing Corp. This 
is a bi-monthly, selling for 25 cents, in Life- 
size. The first issue, dated March, ap- 
peared in January. 

Men, in rotogravure and very well illus- 
trated, uses a number of picture stories in 
addition to illustrated text pieces. True ad- 
venture stories are favored, with a number 
of crime and exposé features, sports arti- 
cles, etc. Query the editor, Noah Sarlat, 
about your ideas. Sarlat also edits Male, 
which has just recently been speeded up to 
a monthly, and Stag, which is a bi-monthly. 
Address: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 


Love Books Sell Best 


In the pulp field the love books are do- 
ing very well, with Westerns doing all right, 
too, but sports just tagging along, according 
to Al Norton, head of Popular’s line-up. So 
a shift in magazines has been made: Sports 
Novels and 15 Sports Stories have been 
dropped and two love magazines have been 
added. 

Ejler Jakobsson, who has been editing 
the sports books, will concentrate his efforts 
on Adventure. The new love books will 
be added to the six Peggy Graves already 
edits. Since these magazines will not be on 
the stands until March 26th and April 2nd, 
titles will not be announced until next 
month. But buying is going ahead actively. 

The needs are, in general, much the 
same as for the other love pulps here: third 
person, modern love stories, with up-to- 
date characters and situations, and back- 
grounds wherever in the world young 
Americans might be—in the armed forces, 
in commercial jobs, traveling, studying. A 
story about a married couple can be used 
occasionally. 

Novelettes can now run up to 12,000 
words tops, and stories as short as 7,000 
words are called novelettes here. A short is 








You Can’t 
Go Wrong! 


If you are convinced that you have a 
manuscript that ought to sell, why not 
send it to us? If it has any sales value, 
we shall devote our 16 years of experi- 
ence to make the sale. For one beginner 
who tried us we made the biggest book 
sale of the year to a leading publisher. 
(Details of this sale on request.) 


If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you, don’t give up till you 
have tried us. You will not be the first 
one, perhaps, for whom we will have 
sold that 10-time rejected story, novel, 
article or book. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any manuscript, up to 80,000 words for 
a $5 fee, and either undertake the sale 
at once or give an honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their scripts. 


On the first sale for beginners, the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street Tribune Bidg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 











usually 4,500 to 5,500 words and may be 
shorter if there is enough plot idea. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. A little short romantic verse is used 
when space permits, but the inventory is 
pretty heavy at present. Payment is 25 
cents a line. Address your love-story manu- 
scripts to Peggy Graves, 205 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17. (Another love pulp in this group, 
Love Novels, is under the direction of Mike 
Tilden. ) 

Malcolm McTear Davis, editor of Travel, 
just telephoned to say that his magazine 
is now in new offices at 45 West 57th Street, 
N. Y. 19. There is plenty of space here for 
the editorial, business and advertising de- 
partments, plus a roomy lounge for mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club which is 
sponsored by the magazine. 

The magazine itself is undergoing im- 
portant changes. Instead of the large size, 
34-page monthly, it will now have a stand- 
ard format (81% x 11 inches) with 50 pages 
per issue. Travel is still distributed by sub- 
scription only, but you may be able to see 
a copy at your library. The January, 1952, 
issue is an excellent one to study. 

The backbone of Travel will continue to 
be articles on where to go, what to do, and 
how much it costs. But the general edi- 
torial policy is being broadened to appeal 
to the public as well as to the active trav- 
eler and will be a more aggressive one in 
regard to conditions which affect everyday 
travel. 

Lengths remain the same, 1,000 to 3,500 
words, with the most usable average at 
2,000. Payment is on acceptance, at 1 to 2 
cents a word for text, $5 each for pictures. 
Photographs are not essential, but they add 
a great deal to the highly-personalized ex- 
perience story. More cartoons will probably 
be used, but the price has been cut back 
from $15 to $10 each. 

Compact, now subtitled “The Pocket 
Magazine for Young Moderns,” has enough 
material on hand from the inventory of 
Twenty-One as well as from its own to 
carry through several issues. So there will 
be little market for a few months. But look 
for the May issue which goes on sale March 
7th. Compact is the only magazine pub- 
lished for both young men and young 
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women. The age-range is about 16 to 23 
years. Claire Glass edits. Parents’ Institute 
publishes the bi-monthly at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Editors’ Merry-Go-Round 


Cosmopolitan still seems to be on a 
merry-go-round of changes, with no one 
quite sure what is wanted. David Brown, 
formerly the managing editor, has left for 
a good job with Twentieth-Century Fox, 
The position of managing editor has been 
dropped for the present. Instead, two new 
associate editors have been appointed to 
handle non-fiction material: Sterling Lord, 
formerly editor of Twenty-One, and Mrs. 
Faith McNulty. Details on Cosmopolitan’s 
article needs will be available next month. 
The magazine is one of the Hearst month- 
lies at 57th Street and Eighth Avenue, 
N. Y. 19. 

Ralph H. Major, Jr., has been appointed 
editor of Cue, succeeding Charles R. Mc- 
Lendon. Major was formerly associate edi- 
tor of Coronet. Cue is a magazine reporting 
in detail on where to go and what to see in 
New York. Editorial offices are at 6 East 
39th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company has just 
announced that Gill Robb Wilson, the 
aviation authority and writer, has been 
appointed editor and publisher of Flying. 
Wilson is well known for his aviation col- 
umn in the New York Herald Tribune. He 
has also been a consultant to Congress, the 
Army Air Force and the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. He relieves Michael Froelich, 
who has been temporary editor. 

Flying, a highly specialized and authon- 
tative magazine, rates tops in the field of 
air magazines. It is open to timely and 
accurate articles, submitted first in outline 
form preferably. Top length for a com- 
pleted piece is about 2,500 words. Photo- 
graphs of professional quality are usually 
wanted as illustrations for articles. Payment 
is on acceptance, about $75 to $150 for an 
article plus illustrations. Address: 366 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Checking on the Chicago Tribune-New 
‘ork News Syndicate, which at times is a 
very good market for newspaper serials, I 
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VANTAGE PRESS announces a new contest... 
A challenge to the imagination! 


$1000 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the best solutions to this great human problem! 





THE PRIZES 


CASH prizes totalling $1,000 will be awarded as 
follows: 


First prize: $500 
Second prize: $200 
Third prize: $ 75 


and 9 consolation prizes of $25 each. 


THE RULES 


1—The last paragraph on page 575 of ACHILLES 
ABsENT ends with “ ... she began to read.” From 
Gore on write a new ending to the book. DO NOT 

CEED 2500 words. Solve the mystery of Jerome 
and unravel Chariotte’s future. Any character in the 
book necessary to your solution may be brought in 
again. New ones may be added. 

2—Entries must be typewritten double spaced, and 
on one side of a 814”x11” sheet only. 

3—All entries must be accompanied by a sales slip 
from where ACHILLES ABSENT was purchased (whether 
from s store or direct from Vantage Press) or by the 
jacket of the novel. 

4—All entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, May 15, 1952, mailed to Vantage Press, 
Inc., 230 West 41 St., New York 36. 

5—The judges will consist of three qualified, un- 
biased persons to be announced by the publishers dur- 
ne the contest. The decision of the judges will be 

6—Disqualified from entering the contest are all em- 
ployees and relatives of the publishers, and all em- 
ployees of the publishers’ advertising agency. 

7—The names of the twelve winners will be made 
public shortly after they have been selected, but all 
winners will be notified by mail. 
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Contest on “Achilles Absent," by Marie Mon- 
chen, sponsored by Vantage Press, Inc., 230 
West 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 


H&E IS one of the most enjoyable and chal- 
lenging contests ever to be devised! Simply 
read that outstanding and romantic novel— 
Acurttes AsBsENT by Marie Monchen—and 
solve two questions based upon the story. The 
winners will be chosen not merely for their writing 
skill, but for their expression of intelligent and 
original thought. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE STORY 


AcHILues ABsENT is the exciting and profound 
story of a woman’s attempt to give her heart 
wholly to her son and lover at the same time— 
only to lose both. The fascinating narrative sweeps 
over three continents. The central character is 
Charlotte whose life was shaped by many men. 
But the one for whom she never ceased to yearn 
was Jan, who had ruthlessly tried to shove aside 
every stabilizing influence in her adventurous 
and restless career. When her son, Jerome, is 
reported killed on Saipan in World War II, and 
conflicting reports reach her about his fate, 
Charlotte is driven on a search that forms one 
of the keynotes of this engrossing 582-page novel. 


THE CONTEST 

To enter the contest buy a copy of “Achilles 
Absent” by Marie Monchen. After carefully read- 
ing this absorbing story, start from the last para- 
graph on page 575 which ends “she began to 
read.” Then, according to your viewpoint, write 
a NEW ENDING to the novel. DO NOT EX- 
CEED 2500 words. In your ending must be em- 
bodied the answers to these two questions: 


1. What happened to Jerome van Arend? 
2. Hew was Charlotte's future resolved? 


Enter this unique contest now. End the suspense and 
mystery surrounding the fate of Charlotte's son! If your 
bookseller cannot supply you with “ACHILLES e 
order direct from the publishers with the coupon below. 





VANTAGE PRESS, INC. AA! 
230 West 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 

I would like to enter the “‘Actitizs Assent’ $1000 
cash contest. Please send me ..... copies of the book 
at $3.50 each. My payment is enclosed. 

















Get a Horse! 


I mail my scripts by two’s and three’s, 
I write till late at night. 

Back they come by two’s and three’s— 
Too long, too short, too trite. 

Then while I rave and tear my hair 
And blame it all on fate, 

My wife concocts a recipe 
And wins a Buick Eight! 


I. A. Richards 





was told that they are bought up for at 
least the next year. Address:220 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 


$500 for Lead Features 


Saga, the Macfadden magazine of true 
adventures for men, has done a little trick- 
dating of issues, eliminating a January- 
dated issue in order to shift the on-sale date 
to the first of the month preceding the 
magazine date. 


As to stories, go lightly on 19th Century 
tales of the American West; this period has 
been done to death. But go back as far as 
you like in history or go as far afield as you 
want in present-day adventures, just so you 
present a hero licking a problem in his own 
time. The editor would like to see more 
adventures in medicine—but not the Ar- 
rowsmith or Walter Reed types. Stories 
involving women are okay, provided the 
girl is an integral part of the plot, a cap- 
tive to be rescued, for instance. There may 
be a little romance, introduced as a legiti- 
mate sidelight. 

The lead feature runs up to 5,000 words, 
must have a strong news angle, and pays 
$500. There are three or four second-leads 
in each issue which run 3,000 to 4,000 
words; these pay $300 to $400 each. The 
rest of the contents is made up of material 
which runs in length down to a filler of 
200 words. Payment is in proportion, from 
$250 down to $25, on acceptance. Queries 
with outlines are best on any idea worth 
feature length. The very short items must 
be adventures in miniature, or thumbnail 
sketches, not merely factual bits. Adie 
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Suehsdorf is editor of Saga. The address: 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


The Saturday Review of Literature re- 
mains the official corporate name of this 
magazine, but for all useful and cover pur- 
poses the name is now simply Saturday 
Review, which covers not only books, but 
art, radio, TV, movies, music, records— 
anything important to American culture. 
Norman Cousins edits at 25 West 45th 
Street, N. Y. 19. 

A similar change has taken place on 
Popular Photography, where the word 
Popular gradually has been edged off the 
title page. The name Photography now 
emphasizes the place of this Ziff-Davis 
monthly as recognized leader in the field. 
Bruce Downes is executive editor. Address: 
366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Ervin Van Swoi, managing editor of The 
Journal of Living, called up to say that as 
a result of the notice in October’s “Market 
Letter” he found several articles he could 
use and is asking for more of the same. He 
wants articles dealing specifically with the 
problems and interests of people over 40— 
real, helpful, personal-experience stories 
by and about actual people. These should 
run about 1,200 words, should be tightly 
written without padding, and may include 
interesting anecdotes that advance the cen- 
tral idea. Payment is $100 on acceptance, 
with extra for a usable photograph of the 
writer. Shorter lengths are also used, with 
payment in proportion. A new associate 
editor has been added to the staff of 
Journal of Living, Stanley Pashko, formerly 
an assistant editor of Boys’ Life and author 
of half a dozen books of various types. 
Address manuscripts for Journal of Living 
to 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 23. 


Thrilling Takes Fiction and Fact 


Ranch Romances, still a bi-weekly, is the 
only pulp magazine issued so frequently. 
It uses a wider variety of Western stories 
than any of the other Westerns. Edited pri- 
marily for an adult man-woman audience, 
its stories may be told from either view- 
point. Plots should be well integrated and 
characters should be real human beings. 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“I had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession. ”—Hugh G, Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Mr. Jarman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


This Free Book May Mean 
an Extra ‘150 a Month to You 


If you are (1) selling only an occasional story or (2) selling fairly regularly, but would 
like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The Art of Writing 


Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets; 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 





Read What Graduates Say 
Te Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about writ- 
ing. All I possessed was the urge 
and a battered old typewriter. 
Now, after studying with Palmer, 
I have sold short stories to The 
Family Herald, Weekly Star, and 
others. One brought me a check for $125. I have 
also received several encouraging letters from big- 
slick editors.”—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 





Sells Feature Articles 
To Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Insti- 
tute has been invaluable to me 
ever since,” writes Keith Monroe, 
widely known writer whose arti- 
cles have appeared in Life, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, American, Reader’s Digest, 
True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 


Sells Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the course I sold two 
stories: one for $110.00, the other for $145.00. 
They were punched out on a borrowed type- 
writer, a two-bit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer Assignment Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. (He now reports sale of 
“Pigskin Pariah” to Fiction House, his fifth sale 
to that one publisher. ) 








writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students 

show how your own background, ideas and 
experiences may be turned into writing 
profits. 
This book explains how, as a Palmer stu- 
dent, you receive interesting, practical in- 
struction and individual coaching; how 
professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material, guiding you step by 
step; how this proven home-study method 
helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves time and effort in finding 
the most direct road to recognition and 
increased earnings. 


“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is 
a stimulating book. You may read it and 
lay it aside—or it may be worth real money 
to you. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Established 1917 


Member, National 
Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-22 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ee Senet See 
FRE 1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-22 
Fienee grad me free pee wt’ Art of Writing Salablo 
ories,” w increase m come 
from writing. This is fidentii Ko i ‘will call. 


























Lead novels run 18,000 to 20,000 words; 
novelettes, 8,000 to 12,000 words; shorts, 
up to 6,000 words. Serials are usually four- 
parters, installments divided into approxi- 
mately 16,000, 12,000, 12,000 and 5,000 
words. There is also an active demand for 
good fact articles of 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
These must be authenticated and should be 
built on incidents and people. Payment is 
on acceptance at about a cent a word. 

Fanny Ellsworth edits both Ranch Ro- 
mances and Thrilling Ranch Stories, which 
is a quarterly. This magazine uses only two 
lengths: lead novels of 18,000 to 20,000 
words and shorts up to 6,000 words. Stories 
must have sound plot structure and play up 
the man-woman angle, treated in an adult, 
realistic fashion but not in violation of good 
taste. The girl must play an important part, 
although stories told from the man’s view- 
point are not taboo. Ranch Romances and 
Thrilling Ranch Stories are both Pines pub- 
lications at 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Startling Stories is a monthly now and 
the leading magazine in a good field. The 
editorial policy is completely catholic—no 
theme, style, or treatment is taboo. Stories 
range from fantasy to cybernetic brains, 
taking in time travel and space opera if the 
latter are well handled. But don’t write 
simple space opera and don’t write down 
to your readers. Strong, provocative themes 
and good clear writing are essential. The 
lead novel for Startling is 35,000 to 45,000 
words. The novelettes run from 10,000 to 
15,000 words. Shorts range in length from 
1,000 up to 5,000 words. Samuel Mines is 
the editor. 

The same quality requirements apply to 
new material for the quarterly, Fantastic 
Story Magazine, also edited by Samuel 
Mines. This magazine still uses one or more 
reprints per issue, usually in novel and nov- 
elette length. But the shorts are new and 
run from 1,000 to 5,000 words. 

A third title in the science-fiction group 
edited by Samuel Mines at 10 East 40th 
Street is the bi-monthly Thrilling Wonder 
Stories. Two long novelettes of about 
20,000 words each, or in any length com- 
bination which totals about 40,000 words, 
form the main reading of the magazine. 
A novelette runs to 10,000 words and shorts 
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run up to 5,000 words. On theme, style, 
and treatment the requirements are much 
the same as for the other two science- 
fiction pulps. 

The love story group at Thrilling con- 
sists of three magazines edited by Alexander 
Samalman. Exciting Love is a quarterly 
using long love novels, written by arrange- 
ment, and realistic, credible, romantic 
shorts of 1,000 to 6,000 words. 

Popular Love, also quarterly, uses stories 
of all lengths and varieties. This magazine 
has virtually no taboos and is getting away 
from the formula pulp love story. Instead, 
it uses lively, dramatic man-and-girl fiction. 

Thrilling Love is a bi-monthly now and 
allows wide latitude in theme and handling. 
Stories should be smart, realistic, and emo- 
tional, with dramatic impact that veers 
away from the lachrymose. Lengths include 
shorts to 6,000 words, novelettes from 10,- 
000 to 15,000 words, and novels up to 30,- 
000 words. 

The Western pulps are divided among 
several editors. James B. Hendryx, Jr., is 
editor of Texas Rangers, Thrilling’s oldest 
monthly publication and one of the best- 
known men’s action magazines in the field. 
This book features a 25,000-word Texas 
ranger novel centering about the character, 
Ranger Jim Hatfield, and usually written 
on assignment after a provisional okay on 
an outline and sample chapters. Novelettes 
for Texas Rangers run from 8,000 to 15,- 
000 words, while shorts may be 1,000 up to 
6,000 words. The longer stories must be 
highly dramatic and colorful, with plenty 
of action throughout. Some realism is al- 
lowed in the shorts. Many of these stories 
may also be of the more romantic type, al- 
though romance in the love story sense is 
not considered. What is wanted is the ro- 
mance of wide open spaces, typical, au- 
thentic Western backgrounds, characters 
and places of the period. Texas Rangers 
also uses a number of fact pieces not over 
2,500 words in length and fillers up to 400 
words. 

All magazines in the Thrilling Fiction 
Group pay a minimum rate of 1 cent a 
word, on acceptance. Reports are prompt 
and the editors are helpful to new writers. 
Address: 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 
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A WORLD of difference. The critic 
handling your manuscript can lounge 
beneath a banyan tree while the New York 
Agent must hustle, make contacts and keep 
abreast of constantly changing editorial 
demands. 

The critic says, “Your story is good; go 
sell it.” 

FRANK Q. BRADY, the Literary 
Agent, says, “Your story is good; I'll sell it.” 

You need me—an experienced, aggres- 
sive, hardhitting agent to push your manu- 
script. I’m located in New York City, the 
heart of the publishing world and am well 
equipped to handle your every writing 
need. Send me your script today! 


I know what publishers want and can 
tell you if your script is ready for submis- 
sion to editors, if it contains flaws which 
can be corrected or if you are wasting your 
time even trying to place your work. 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have the 
time to revise, I will re-build your script elimi- 
nating the flaws in technique so objectionable 
to editors. Write me about your book and your 
particular problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETSI I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $1 per 
page (with a maximum of 20 lines) —minimum 
fee per poem $3. Books of poetry, reading and 
market appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES. 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. Market 


Appraisal charge for books, $5. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines or 
if you've placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but 


please write full details before sending material. 


Write Today for Free Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY , itera Asent 


Dept. W.D. 55 West 42nd Street -—New York 18, N.Y. 
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By Hal Goldberg 


What books do you most often recom- 
mend to students of creative writing? 

This question has just been answered for 
the readers of this column by professors 
who are teaching creative writing courses 
in leading universities across the country. 
Their varied recommendations indicate 
the diverse approaches to the subject of 
creative writing. No single book received 
general acclaim but these seven were most 
frequently mentioned: 

1. The Craft of Fiction, by Percy Lubbock. 
2. The Short Story, by Edith Mirrielees. 

3. The Art of the Novel, by Henry James. 
4. Understanding Fiction, by Cleanth 

Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. 

. The Writing of Fiction, by Edith Whar- 
ton. 
6. The Short Story, by Kenneth Payson 

Kempton. 

7. The House of Fiction, by Caroline Gor- 
don and Allen Tate. 

Some professors use anthologies such as 
Understanding Fiction and The House of 
Fiction. Prof. Morgan Blum of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who suggested these 
two books, believes: “There is a good deal 
to be said for learning from example as well 
as precept. The Joyce of Dubliners has 
more to teach the attentive reader than 
most critics have been able to imagine. 
For this reason we often recommend anthol- 
ogies that contain some criticism along with 
their fiction.” 

By no means do the professors in this 
field place primary emphasis on textbooks. 
Prof. R. W. Cowden, director of the Hop- 
wood Awards at the University of Michi- 
gan (which annually offers its students up 
to $8,000 in awards for stories, essays, and 
poetry), speaks for many educators when 
he says: “I rarely recommend any book to 
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students of creative writing. I have men- 
tioned occasionally The Craft of Fiction by 
Percy Lubbock and The Writing of Fiction 
by Edith Wharton, but value of such read- 
ing may be only to make the young writer 
somewhat more aware than he is of the 
general nature of his problem. After all, 
help comes to the young writer neither 
from the hills nor the valleys, but only from 
within himself.” 

Prof. Brewster Ghiselin of the University 
of Utah encourages his students in creative 
writing classes “to do a great deal of read- 
ing of the creative work of all periods.” 

The following books were also recom- 
mended in this survey of professors: 

The Written Word, by Gorham Munson. 

The Notebooks of Henry James. 

A Writer's Notes on His Trade, by C. E. 
Montague. 

Better Writing, by Henry Seidel Canby 
(out of print). 

The Writers Book, by Helen Hull. 

On the Art of Writing, by Vera Britten. 

Writing Magazine Fiction, by Walter S. 
Campbell. 

Understanding Poetry, by Cleanth Brooks 
and Robert Penn Warren. 

First Principles of Verse, by R. Hillyer. 

The Short Story, by Sean O’Failan. 

The Writer's Handbook, by A. S. Burack. 

On the Art of Writing, by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. 

The Structure of the Novel, by Edwin 
Muir. 

The Art of Fiction, by Bernard De Voto. 

Short Story Craft, by Gilkes and Bower. 

A College Primer of Writing, by John 
Crowe Ransom. 

Primer of the Novel, by V. McHugh. 

The Fabric of Fiction, by Bement and 
Taylor. 
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WHO ARE PAGEANT 
PRESS AUTHORS? 


We have often been asked what kind of writers send their 
books to us for publication. Here are a few: 


e@ An extremely successful author of more than forty novels (his 
last sold over 400,000) who is interested in our cooperative plan 
because of the high royalty. He is dissatisfied with receiving only 
ten or fifteen per cent from leading trade publishers. 


e@ A young actor, writer of excellent verse, who knows there is 
only a cool reception for poetry at most publishing companies. 


@ The author of a book of non-fiction with a “different” theme 
who has been storming publishers’ offices in his fight against 
formula and who has decided to publish his book NOW. 


e@ A teacher who knows from experience the tales children enjoy 
most and who has written a delightful book which one of our staff 
artists will illustrate. 


@ The author of an historical novel who has learned that Holly- 
wood will not consider favorably unpublished material. 


@ There are as many “case histories” as there are Pageant Press 
authors. Each has his own reason for subsidizing publication of 
his book. Our authors know that they receive the best in design 
and art work, in promotion, publicity and advertising. The extra 
high royalty our authors receive makes it possible to regain in- 
vestment and make a profit with the sale of comparatively few 
copies. The second and all subsequent editions are published by 
us without any cost to the author who receives a high royalty. 


Write to us today. We’re prompt and courteous to deal with 
and exert that necessary “extra effort” in your behalf. Tell us 
about your book and ask for our free booklet AA which will give 
you details concerning our publication plan. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


4 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





Note New Address— ———- 
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Second Class Magazines 


Action Caravan, 345 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., has ceased publication. 

Leisure, 347 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. “We want good factual articles of 
interest to Canadian men about the outdoors, 
travel, hunting, fishing, yachting, motoring and 
indoor hobbies. Prefer articles of 2500 to 3500 
words, accompanied with good photographs, if 
possible. Can also use comic art along New 
Yorker lines. The whole tone of the magazine 
is easy-going and we want nothing to make our 
readers think of their business—just to get the 
best out of their leisure hours, either spiritually, 
mentally or physically. Appeal is to active men 
of all ages who are not content to just loaf away 
their leisure hours. Report promptly. Payment 
fs $50 to $100 for articles and $25 to $50 for 
comic art, on acceptance. First issue will be 
dated March, 1952.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Straight (formerly Boy Life and Girlhood), 
20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Carol Lee Arnold, Editor. Issued weekly. “We 
want 1000-word stories, although 800 to 1200 
words are acceptable, and serials up to 20 chap- 
ters of 1000 words each. Stories must have well 
constructed, interesting, and exciting plots. Serials 
must be full of suspense and excitement in every 
chapter. Characters in stories should be teen-age 
boys and girls, preferably 15 or 16 years old. 
Stories must appeal to the interests of teen-agers, 
both boys and girls. Subjects: church work, spe- 
cial day, school incidents, family situations, 
sports, mystery, camp experiences, etc. Some 
stories with emphasis on Christian character and 
attainments. Also use the following: free lance 
art for two-color and black-and-white illustra- 
tions, on assignment (send samples of work) ; 
news of teen-agers who have made special ac- 
complishments in any field; unusual hobbies, 
money-making activities, contest winners, etc.; 
photographs of teen-age activities, such as pro- 
jects, programs, clubs, parties, jobs, sports, and 
youth in other lands; amusing anecdotes and 
personal experiences (prize for best one each 
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week, others used without payment). Report in 
two to four weeks. Payment for stories is up to 
$25, on 15th of month following month of ac- 
ceptance.” 








Picture Magazines 


EYE: People and Pictures, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. Dan Merrin, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.25 for 12 issues. “We 
want provocative personality pieces on up-and- 
coming celebs; sports articles, mainly around a 
personality in baseball, football, basketball, and 
boxing; true adventure and war stories with good 
action. Buy photographs. Report within two 
weeks. Payment is a flat rate of $125 to $150.” 

Hit, 105 E. 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Adrian B. Lopez, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are interested in sets 
of pictures. No copy is required. Payment on 
publication.” 

Laff, 105 E. 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Adrian Lopez, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want sets of pictures. 
No copy, simply pertinent facts about pictures. 
Payment on publication.” 

Pic, 342 Madison Avenue, Room 804, New 
York 17, N. Y. V. H. Wagner, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
men’s true adventure stories, with pictures if 
possible. Buy photographs. No fiction. Report in 
one to four weeks. Payment is good, on accept- 
ance.” 

Pix, 105 E. 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Clair Huffaker, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We will buy sets of pic- 
tures that meet our requirements. No fiction or 
articles. Payment on publication.” 


Photography Magazines 


American Cinematographer, 1782 N. Orange 
Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif. Arthur E.. Gavin, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use technical articles on either profes- 
sional or amateur motion picture photography, 
production, etc. No photographs. Report in a 
month. Payment is 1c a word up to maximum of 
$25 per article.” 
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Camera Magazine, 217 E. 25th Street, Balti- 
more 17, Md. Mark Mooney, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We feature 
how-to-do-it articles for the benefit of all photog- 
raphers from the beginner up to and including 
the professional. Especially interested in well- 
illustrated articles which tell the reader how he 
may do something successfully with the equip- 
ment which he has. Writing should be complete 
and concise and not ‘padded.’ We want our 
stories to say something in a clean, clearcut man- 
ner, and while the usual length is from 1500 to 
2000 words, any length will be acceptable pro- 
viding it takes more words to adequately cover 
a subject. It frequently is advisable to query the 
editor regarding a specific subject as oftentimes 
a manuscript is already on file on the subject, or 
negotiations have been completed with an author 
to cover that point. Camarette-length articles are 
done principally on assignment, working from 
an outline. Photographs should be 5x7 or 8 x 10 
glossy, unmounted, or may be of the salon type 
if they are exhibition pictures; that is, sizes 
11x 14 to 16x20 mounted on the conventional 
mounts. Try to report in two weeks. Payment is 
2c a word and up and $3.00 and up for photo- 
graphs, on acceptance.” 

Home Movies Magazine, 6047 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Henry Provisor, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use personal experience stories on how a 
successful amateur movie was made. Type of 
equipment, problems involved, and use of film 
should be stressed. Films made for education, 
religious instruction, or entertainment are accept- 
able. Three or four illustrations absolutely neces- 
sary. Also use features of 1500 to 2000 words, 
with illustrations (2 to 4 photos or drawings) 
and featurettes of 750 to 1000 words, with illus- 
trations. Want instructive stories on how to make 
better motion pictures, from the amateur point 
of view; how-to-do-it articles on how to make 
gadgets, accessories, and other aids to better 
amateur movies. Buy photographs. Report in ten 
days. Payment is $35, $50, and $75, depending 
upon story.” 

Photography (formerly Popular Photography), 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Bruce 
Downes, Executive Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want photographically 
illustrated articles about photographic techniques, 
methods, and applications. Stories about success- 
ful photographic workers with emphasis on their 
methods. Acceptability of feature length articles 
is predicated on technical and artistic excellence 
of photographic illustrations—both black-and- 
white and color are welcome. Also use short 
articles and illustrated ‘Photo Tips.’ Report 
within ten days. Pay highest rates in field, on 
acceptance.” 


Humor Magazines 
Nifty, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Red Kirby, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use text pages running 








W” “WANT TO SELL? 


Author — Editor — Critic, 16 years 


PROFESSIONAL © Mss, except hockiengths, 
PERSONAL returned within 10 days 


after receipt. Limited se- 
PROMPT TRAINING lect enrollment. Satisfac- 
FOR WRITERS tion of courses guaranteed. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000 
75¢ per 1000 thereafter. Minimum fee $3.00 


| WRITE TODAY! 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56D Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati bo Ohio Phone AV 2332 y 


TYPING 


Fifty, Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. GLEN CANNON 
Russell, Kansas 


DO YOU KNOW? 


That there are almost 400 COMIC BOOKS on the news- 
stands! That you ry t DRAW MIE PICTURES, in most 


cases, for your comic book st tories! aut Pe’ Rete book- 
let, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRI TING, 
selling for ONLY 2 will get rd started in the well- 
paying comic book field. 


EARLE Cc. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
fet. 210 _ _ indianapolis, Indiana 
: Lt 7027 


POETS 


Verse criticised by counselors who sell to 
best markets. Up to 30 lines $1. Markets 
suggested. 





for information concerning 
courses, collaboration, 

















230 E. Ninth St. 





POET'S COUNSEL 


Box 2683 Detroit 31, Mich. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 
ite long training or professional style and ~ ny technique 

hows a how to write humor, juven stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrite: 


etc. w' mar- 
kets, also month or ay to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction ss and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept o. Giendaie, California 
PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 

ae is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
king for a — er of your novel, short stories, play, 

canetanty work og etc., learn how we can he you, 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD3. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 
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about 250 to 300 words, snappy, risque patter, 
with plenty of gags running through. Strongly 
advise writers to study the material we use and 
follow the pattern set. This goes for the light, 
humorous verse we publish, also, as the stuff 
we use requires a definite touch. No photographs. 
Report immediately. Payment is $15 per page for 
text and 25c a line for verse.” 

1000 Jokes Magazine, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Bill Yates, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “We use short 
humor, 200 to 800 words. See magazine for type 
of material used, Buy poetry, but are overstocked 
at present. No photographs. Payment is $15 to 
$30, on acceptance.” 

Pack o’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Red Kirby, Editor, Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Same requirements 
and payment as Nifty.” 

Wham, 205 E, 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Red Kirby, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “Same requirements and 
payment as Nifty.” 

Rip, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Red Kirby, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “Same requirements and 
payment as Nifty.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Chaparral Voices, Crescenta Valley Ledger, 
Montrose, Calif., has been discontinued. 

Epos, Branson, Mo. Will Tullos, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We pub- 
lish only the work of outstanding newer Ameri- 
can and British poets. Repert in thirty days. No 
payment except contributor’s copies.” 

Essence, 573 Orange Street, New Haven 11, 
Conn. Joseph Payne Brennan, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually; 25c a copy; 50c a year. “We pub- 
lish poetry only. Brief lyrics with impact and 
originality, preferably not over 20 lines in length. 
Cater to no clique. Definitely not a market for 
perennial amateurs, lovedove versifiers, Garden 
Club ladies and frustrated housewives without 
any talent. The obscurism of intellectual poseurs 
also taboo. Welcome so-called ‘off-trail’ poems, 
as well as occasional fantasy and science-fiction 
verse, providing it is above the amateur level. 
Report in three weeks. No payment except con- 
tributor’s copies.” 

Florida Magazine of Verse, P. O. Box 336, 
Winter Park, Fla. Charles Hyde Pratt, Editor. 
Issued 4 times yearly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use poetry and occasional articles about 
poetry or poets. Also some book reviews. Report 
in 15 days. No payment.” 

The Lantern, 62 Montague, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
C. B. McAllister, Editor. Issued quarterly; 40c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use all types of poetry. 
No payment except prizes.” 

New Athenaeum, Branson, Mo., is suspending 
publication. 

New Verse Magazine, P. O. Box 283, Lake 
Mills, Wis. George Henry Kay and Lucille Buz- 
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zell, Editors, Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year, “We use poetry, preferably rhymed verse 
under 24 lines. Report in one to four weeks. No 
payment.” 

The Quatrain, Box 166, Creal Springs, Ill. H. 
L. Motsinger, Editor. Issued semi-annually; 15c 
a copy; 25c a year. “We use original four-line 
verse quatrains of good quality, religious or moral 
trend. Only one quatrain may be submitted at 
one time. Suggest writers purchase a copy before 
submitting. No payment except prizes.” 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington 13, 
D. C. Murray L. and Hazel S. Marshall, Editors, 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use unpublished Modern American sonnets, Re- 
port in a week. No payment,” 

Wings:A Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, Calif. Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use sonnets, lyrics, quatrains, ballads up to 50 
or 60 lines; the best work available in traditional 
forms. Also, book reviews of current books in 
field, up to 600 words; best to query first. Report 
in three weeks. No payment except prizes.” 
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“Little” Magazines 


Fantastic Worlds, 1942 Telegraph Avenue, 
Stockton, Calif. Edward W. Ludwig, Editor. 
Issued quarterly. “We want fantasy, weird and 
science-fiction stories, 500 to 2500 words. Espe- 
cially desire satire and off-trail material, the 
type that is usually tabu in large-circulation 
magazines. No thud-and-blunder stuff, however. 
Articles feature background material in the field, 
such as writer biographies and news of fantasy 
organizations. Prefer to be queried first on these. 
Will also use an occasional piece on the unknown 
and supernatural. Also interested in poetry and 
filler material, but cannot guarantee payment for 
these at present. Payment for prose is in the form 
of cash prizes from $3 to $10 as determined by 
reader vote; in exceptional cases, we will make 
a small additional payment, on acceptance.” 

How to Retire, R. # 2, Winchester, Ohio. 
Mildred Young, Managing Editor. Issued 
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monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles or short items around 500 to 1000 words, 
how-to-do, new or unusual crafts, hobbies; 
articles that would ixterest people who want to 
develop a paying or interesting hobby. No pay- 
ment except subscription or ad space. (Also want 
books on this subject for our book review and 
sales departments).” 

Thought and Action, c/o Hessen, Jefferson 
Avenue, Amityville, N. Y. Roy H. Hessen, Editor. 
Issued monthly except July & August; 20c a 
copy; $1.75 a year. “This magazine is slanted 
toward audiences interested chiefly in psychology, 
sociology, and philosophy. We want high quality 
fiction, but are forced to favor manuscripts of 
500 words or less. The same requirements apply 
to articles, essays, and other features. At this 
time, we are especially interested in 100-word 
featurettes on any conceivable subject of interest 
to the intelligent reader. As to poetry, we favor 
only the exceptionally good poems and these must 
be 8 lines or less in length. Report in one to 
three weeks. No payment except copies of maga- 
zine up to and including second acceptance; for 
third and all later acceptances, payment is Yec 
a word for prose and Ic a word for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 


Confession Magazines 


Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Mrs. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy. “We want strong, dramatic 
first-person stories: short shorts up to 3000 
words, short stories up to 6500 words, and novel- 
ettes of 10,000 words. Also articles to 1000 words 
and fillers of 300 to 500 words on courtship, 
marriage, and personality, of interest to young 
women. Buy light romantic verse up to 20 lines. 
No photographs. Report in a week. Payment is 
3c a word and up and 50c a line for poetry.” 

Secrets, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Mrs. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy. “Same requirements and payment 
as Revealing Romances.” 


Pulp Magazines 


All Story Love, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly;25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
love stories from 4500 to 5000 words and novel- 
ettes from 7500 to 10,000 words. Overstocked on 
poetry. Report in two weeks, Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

15 Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
love stories from 3500 to 5000 words and nov- 
elettes to 10,000 words. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Love Book, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. ¥. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want love stories 
from 4500 to 5000 words and novelettes from 
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Sales Promotion 


| one thirty-day period this autumn, 
we issued 23 books, of which 21 
were by authors published for the first 
time. 
In those same days: 
EXPOSITION books were ordered and 
stocked by 282 general bookstores; 


EXPOSITION books were featured in 
8 store and library displays; 

EXPOSITION authors appeared at 6 
autograph parties and public liter- 
ary functions; 

EXPOSITION circulars, describing and 
selling these new titles, were distrib- 
uted to 11,210 individual customers. 





This Kind of Promotion 
is a regular part of our publishing activity 
—for every book we issue. If you want this 
for your unpublished book, we suggest that 
you 





Write Today 
for your copy of the booklet, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book—sent you without cost or 
obligation. It will tell you the full story of 
our unique, successful cooperative publish- 
ing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. 1-7 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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How would YOU like to win a JACKPOT prize? You 
can win, if you know how! Many who tried unsuccess- 

fully for years, captured major prizes WITH OUR HELP! 
Proofl All American students won over $250,000 in one 
year alone! Write for free copy of “Prize Ideas” with 
inside winking tips, current contests 
and winning entries. Ne obligation. 
Write for your copy today! 








ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


DEPT. WD, 1429 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2 PENNA 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ACCURATELY 


Free carbon — extra first and last page 
50c per 1000 words—40c per 1000 words 
on novels, Minor corrections. 


DOROTHY TRAVERS 
Cam 


idge, Massachusetts 
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A New Book on Writing 


by JACK WOODFORD 


One of America’s most successful writers has gounetning 
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7500 to 10,000 words. Overstocked on poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Love Short Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
love stories from 4000 to 5500 wards and lead 
novelettes to 12,000 words. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

New Love, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want love stories 
from 4000 to 5000 words and novelettes to 
10,000 words. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want love stories 
from 4000 to 5000 words and novelettes to 
12,000 words. Report in two weeks Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Play Publishers 


Heuer Publishing Co., Drawer 551, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Edward I. Heuer, Editor. “We 
are in need of good one and three act plays 
(farce, comedy, mystery) suitable fro school, 
church, and other community groups. Plays must 
contain no objectionable dialogue. Report 
promptly. Payment in cash, on acceptance.” 

PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. A. 
S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We want one-ace plays suitable 


SALES . . . YOUR GOAL 


We make it ours as your representative 
acting more effectively in close contact 


with BOOK publishers and MAGAZINE 
editors than you could. 
The publishing district is our field. Avail 


yourself NOW of sympathetic conscien- 
tious attention to your writing needs. 


for production by schools: holiday, historical, 
comedies, etc. Report in two weeks. Pay good 
rates, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


The Constructor, 1227 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. William G. Dooly, Jr., News 
Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy (July, $2); 
$5.00 a year. “We use articles on new methods 
and unusual or large projects, usually requiring 
excellent photographs. Buy photographs, which 
must be clear and/or dramatic, with captions. 
Report in 30 days. Payment is 3c a word and $6 
per photo, on publication.” 


No courses. 
Established writers are accorded the 


benefit of our services on commission a: 
basis. A service fee is charged to all The Embalmers’ Monthly and National Fu- 
i neral Director, 230 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
others. Fred L. Hadley, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use factual material of 
direct interest and benefit to the embalmers, fu- 
neral directors, or funeral home owners, 2500 
words maximum. Buy photographs, but they 
must fit our field. Seldom use fiction, but will 
examine manuscripts up to 2500 words suited 
to the funeral service field. No poetry. Report in 
two or three weeks. Payment is lc to 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

The Hearing Dealer, 104 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. R. C. W. Davis, Editor. “We 
want success stories about successful hearing aid 
dealers, plus a selection of photos illustrating the 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it” 






































story. Interested writers should contact us before Southern Florist & Nurseryman, P. O. Box 
ay actually starting the story. Payment is 2c a word 765, Ft. Worth, Texas. Thomas Nanney, Editor. 
nd and $3.50 for photographs, on acceptance.” Issued weekly; $3.00 a year. “We want articles 
Mect Merchandising, 105 S. 9th Street, St. giving specific examples of any phase of business 
+f Louis 2, Mo. Gilbert R. Palen, Editor. Issued management of the florist and nursery industries, 
bi- monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We like the Seldom buy photographs. Report in an average 
int how-to-do-it type of article, with special empha- of two weeks. Payment is 30c to 50c per inch, 
" sis on merchandising tips which can be put into after publication.” 
e: practice by the small neighborhood grocer. Western Locker, 801 Weatherly Building, Port- 
7 Articles usually run from 500 to 1500 words in jand 14, Ore. John D. Trullinger, Editor; Vir- 
| , length. Pictures should accompany an article of  ginia Corning, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
any length. Buy photographs if story or caption 25¢ a copy; $1.00 a year. “Mostly staff-written; 
ie is included. Report in about a week or ten days. rarely buy free-lance. Material must be strictly 
is Payment is > * 2c a word and $5 per picture, tailored to the frozen food locker industry in the 
on acceptance. : oe 11 far western states. Articles concerning western 
~ Seafood Business, Sterling Building, Port jocker plants, particularly anything different in 
‘ Lavaca, Texas. Ruel McDaniel, Editor. Issued their methods which might be of value to other 
da monthly; 20c a copy $2.00 a year. “We want ockermen, are about the only possibility here. 
ni actual interview ‘how’ articles from seafood ight buy good photographs to accompany an 
. wholesalers, seafood retailers, and seafood buyers article. Manuscripts should be addressed to Mrs. 
of chain food stores, up to 1200 words, with one Corning. Report usually within a month. No 
or more pictures. Material from Midwest and cet rates, but payment is low, on publication.” 
Southwest only. Buy photographs. Report in a 
month. Payment is lc a word and up, on publi- 
cation.” . 
'e Seed World, 327 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Market Complaints 
ys Ill. B. A. Hoover, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; Accent V Man to ManV 
] 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 500 to 1500 Canadian Home & Mathis Van Nort 
st word articles dealing with merchandising prob- Hobby Craft V & Co. V ¥ 
rt lems of retail seed stores. Prefer stories about Garden V New England Living V 
experience of particular seed store in any section Horse Lover Pencraft Service V 
2 of U. S.. Use photographs. Report promptly. Magazine V Second Pioneers ¥ 
‘ Payment is $5 to $10 per thousand words.” Life Today V Sir! V 
5 
le 
lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them. . . 
TRY P. C.! 
Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 14) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 
3 being enthusiastic about it... . 
is We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
; finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 
s Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
g along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
h works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
:. service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
5 client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
, sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 
4 And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test” assign- 
. ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
~ is on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
f of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
. waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
) replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 
y Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
1 American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
i Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Amazing Stories, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. 
' Now we're ready for a new group. 
, Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
: fore, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 
| SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 980 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
, escce 
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By Lee Otis 


THE TELEVISION market has grown amaz- 
ingly in the past 18 months. From a mere 
handful of free lance markets then, we can 
now list at least 15 programs which are 
more or less open markets. These include 
only dramatic shows produced “live” in 
New York. Frank Orme, in an article in 
the November WriTER’s DicEst, listed 
more than a dozen markets in Hollywood 
for filmed TV programs. 

“Live” markets can be divided into three 
types according to length—hour-long shows, 
half-hour shows, and those less than 30 
minutes long. 

The hour-long program offers a limited 
market, despite the fact that there are six 
full-hour dramatic shows on the networks 
every week, and is also the hardest market 
to sell. All the hour-length programs 
are showcases of one kind or another. 
Pulitzer Prize Playhouse confines itself to 
works by authors who have won Pulitzer 
Prizes. Celanese Theater, which alternates 
with it on ABC, presents the works of a 
select list of top playwrights. Television 
Playhouse, sponsored by Philco and Good- 
year on alternate Sunday evenings, uses 
many originals but Fred Coe, who produces 
for NBC, has lined up a stable of ranking 
TV writers to turn out the stories. Kraft 
TV Theater on NBC also relies on originals 
but buys only through agents. Robert 
Montgomery Presents, now seen on NBC 
every Monday under the alternating spon- 
sorship of Lucky Strike and Johnson’s Wax, 
does adaptations most of the time although 
some original stories, bought through agents 
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or written on assignment, are being used 
this season. That leaves Schlitz Playhouse 
of Stars and Studio One, both of which 
offer a terrific challenge to the free lance 
writer. Playhouse of Stars, a showcase for 
a group of actors and actresses under con- 
tract to the program, pays high rates for 
an original story suitable for one of the 
stars. Studio One could almost be de- 
scribed as a showcase for its producer, 
Worthington Miner. He uses some adapta- 
tions and some semi-documentary and bio- 
graphical plays but is always looking for 
originals. He sets his sights high, is hard 
to please, and often writes or rewrites the 
scripts himself. Scripts for Studio One must 
also surmount the barrier CBS-TV has set 
up to protect itself from the amateur writer. 
The author must prove to the CBS-TV 
story department that he is a professional 
writer before his script will be read. 

The widest field for the free lancer is 
the half-hour program—there are a dozen 
shows looking for original stories. The 
market, however, is predominantly for the 
suspense-mystery-crime story. In this class 
are Suspense, Danger and The Web, all at 
CBS; Lights Out, at NBC; The Clock, 
handled by an independent packager for 
ABC; and Shadow of the Cloak and Hands 
of Destiny at Dumont. Markets for a more 
general type of story are Armstrong’s Circle 
Theater, which uses all originals; Lux 
Video Theater, which uses some; and 
Cameo Theater, back on NBC with a new 
sponsor after an on-again off-again career. 
Columbia TV Workshop, with an experi- 
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mental slant, will buy some original scripts, 
but a great deal of the experimentation 
will be on production and camera techni- 
ques rather than with scripting. This series 
teed off January 13 with an adaptation of 
Don Quixote, and of the first three 
scripts announced, there was only one or- 
iginal, by John Gerstad and Norman 
Brooks. A new entrant among half-hour 
dramatic programs, NBC’s Sunday after- 
noon Hallmark Television Theater, with 
Sarah Churchill as hostess and occasional 
star, promises that “the classics, the great 
works of modern authors and occasional 
outstanding original stories” will be pres- 
ented. If that translates into a free lance 
market, we’ll report on it in a later column. 
Finally, the lone market among science 
fiction programs, Out There on CBS, seems 
to be fading into outer space, Its time slot 
is committed to another program this 
month and no future plans for it have been 
made known. 

In television, as in radio, dramatic pro- 
grams of less than 30 minutes in length 
haven’t caught on except as episodes of 
serials. There is, however, a limited market 


for short dramatic sketches of 10 minutes, 
to be performed by guest stars on variety 
shows. The Ken Murray Show on CBS uses 
a dramatic skit every week and the Kate 
Smith Hour on NBC averages about two 
a week on its one evening and five after- 
noon programs. 

A few words of warning: all markets 
listed are subject to change in this mercurial 
business of television. Don’t submit a script 
without watching a show a number of 
times; be sure you know what kind of 
stories it uses and the format. Note whether 
a release is required so that you can write 
for it in advance and return it with your 
script. In submitting to CBS, submit in 
advance and under separate cover proof 
that you are a professional writer, a list of 
credits, tearsheets of published material 
or evidence that you earn your living by 
writing. 

The following television shows buy free 
lance: 


Hour-Long Programs 
Schlitz Playhouse of Stars, CBS, Fridays, 
9:00-10:00 p.m., EST. Scripts to Ted 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
—_ work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 





words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words, Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 
several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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Your Manuscript—Our Contacts 
Our Experience—Your Ambition 


Your manuscript may go directly to the 
publisher. 

Our staff will make recommendations in their 
appraisal if minor adjustments are necessary 
before submission for publication. 


Major revisions are achieved through objective 
analysis. Our staff of professionals in the fields 
of adult and juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
television, radio, theatre, and poetry is ready 
to assist in your revision or undertake revision 
for you. 


No manuscript is too long or too short. 
Services at your disposal include: 
Marketing 
Publication Recommendation 
Constructive Criticism 
Editing 
Ghostwriting 
Translation 
Dramatic Adaptation 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 EAST 8th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Appraisal fee — five dollars 
for each manuscript. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with sy spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 

r 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 


most inviting see AAR 
ARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair ania” St. Paul 3, Minnesota 








FREE TRIAL OFFER 
on a new Jack Woodford book 


One of America’s most ccessful write has something 
important to sa: Mey writing and publishing in THE LOUD 
LITERARY LA OF NEW YORK—a frank, ou ken book 


every writer should Bee These tips ‘from a st. a 


author will pele kn 
wen a pion. Sinclair. Order THE LOUD LITERARY 


NEW YORK with a two-cent postcard. Send no 





money. Tas postman $2.50, plus postage. Or send check or 











jeg order and we pay postage. Money back in 5 days if 
not delighted. Order now from Vantage Press, 230 . 41 
pt. D2. New York 18. 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRA Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. tee will receive also ‘description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS, (si 00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEM 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A iene Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 
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> A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send os ree folder, 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Adams, Young & Rubicam, 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Release required. 

Studio One, CBS, Mondays, 10:00-11:00 
p.m., EST. Scripts to Arthur Heineman, 
CBS-TV, 485 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Release required. 


Half-Hour Programs 

Cameo Theater, NBC, Sundays, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Scripts to Ethel Frank, NBC- 
TV, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Release required. (Detailed require- 
ments below.) 

Armstrong’s Circle Theater, NBC, Tues- 
days, 9:30-10:00 p.m. Scripts to Ed Rob- 
erts, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Release required. Roberts will send detailed 
requirements on request. 

The Clock, ABC, Wednesdays, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. Scripts to William Spier, 1 
East 48th St., New York, N. Y. Release 
required. 

Danger, CBS, Tuesdays, 10:00-10:30 
p.m. Scripts to Arthur Heineman, CBS- 
TV, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. 
Y. Release required. 

Suspense, CBS, Tuesdays, 9:30-10:00 
p. m., EST. Same as Danger. 

The Web, CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10:00 
p. m., EST. Same as Danger. 

Columbia TV Workshop, CBS, Sundays, 
5:30-6:00 p. m., EST. Same as Danger. 

Hands of Destiny, Dumont, Tuesdays, 
9:30-10:00 p.m., EST. Scripts to Charles 
Mann, Dumont Television Network, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Release 
required. (Detailed requirements below. ) 

Shadow of the Cloak, Dumont, Thurs- 
days, 9:00-9:30 p. m., EST. Same as Hands 
of Destiny. 

Lights Out, NBC, Mondays, 9:00-9:30 
p.m., EST. Scripts to Philip Minis, NBC- 
TV, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Release required. 

Lux Video Theater, CBS, Mondays, 
8:00-8:30 p. m., EST. Scripts to Dick Mc- 
Donagh, J. Walter Thompson, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. No release 
required. 


Shorter Than Half-Hour Programs 
The Ken Murray Show, CBS, Saturdays, 
8:00-9:00 p.m., EST. Sketches running 








6 to 8 minutes for star and one or two 
supporting players. Scripts to Ben Brady, 
D’Arcy Agency, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Release required. 

The Kate Smith Hour, NBC, Mondays 
through Fridays, 4:00-5:00 p. m., Wednes- 
days, 8:00-9:00 p.m., EST. Sketches run- 
ning about 9 minutes for one or two stars. 
Scripts to Ethel Frank, NBC-TV, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Release 
required. 


* * * 


Nothing new this month in the radio free 
lance market. Remember, though, that the 
Dr. Christian script competition closes Feb- 
ruary 29. Best script gets $2,000, with three 
$500 awards, and cash prizes of $250 to 
$350 for nearly 50 other scripts. 

A sign that radio isn’t dead yet is the 
decision of Marlene Dietrich to do a weekly 
show, Cafe Istanbul, now on ABC Sunday 
evenings. She joins a number of other big- 
name movie stars who have found a profit- 
able sideline in radio, among them Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall, who have 
been very successful in a transcribed radio 
series; Fred MacMurray and Irene Dunne, 
co-starring in a similar weekly show; Bette 
Davis, Walter Pidgeon and Errol Flynn. A 
big factor in movie stars’ making radio 
deals is the clause in many studio contracts 
which bars them from television. Those 
who are free to do TV have been rushing 
into the video medium. 

A recent radio development: the pur- 
chase by CBS of a big interest in the Frank 
and Anne Hummert operation, Air Fea- 
tures. Deal gives CBS first call on all future 
Hummert programs, but those now on rival 
networks will remain. 

* * * 


Cameo Theater, Sundays, 10:30-11:00 
p-m., EST, NBC-TV. Sponsor: Riggio 
Tobacco Co. (Regent cigarettes). Producer- 
director: Albert McCleery. Script Editor: 
Ethel Frank, NBC-TV, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Cameo Theater, outstanding example of 
the theater-in-the-round or arena-style 
presentation in TV, is back on NBC on 
Sunday nights and looking for scripts. Only 
major changes in format since the program 


s+ SOME OF THE PRIZES WON ° 
: BY OUR STUDENTS IN ’51 
Re $25,000 --------Colgate Contest 

¢ 11 FORDS-------Porkay Contest 

e 3 DREAM KITCHENS 

¢ OVER 100 WASHERS 


a---------------in Several Contests 


Contest 





* And Many, Many Other Exciting Prizes’ Lf 





© HERE’S HOW YOU TOO CAN WIN! 
> FRE Amazing “CONFIDENTIAL 
3 BULLETIN” (co port of our ja 
home study course) gives you a ye 
helps for big contests now on. . ‘4 
msecrets of the “SCHOOL OF THE : 
STARS” have won over wry wt for # 
hour students. WRITE FOR FREE & 
. BULLETIN TODAY. 


Vy PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
e wg Send for your F Free Bulletin Now! 28 











TELEVISION 
THE WRITER'S GREATEST MARKET! 


“Not enough writers in existence to 
supply the future demands of tele- 
vision," states one authority. 


EVERY WRITER OF SHORT STORIES, BOOKS OR 
PLAYS HAS A CHANCE TO EARN $150 TO $1,000 
PER SCRIPT THROUGH TV ADAPTATION! 


OUR SERVICE 

We have the first and largest specialized 
Television Marketing Service. Our staff 
of professional TV writers will edit and 
adapt your scripts at nominal cost. Also 
personal training in television writing. 

SEND IN YOUR STORIES NOW 
Fees for reading and rendering decision 
in regard to adaptability of scripts: $3.50 
for short stories; $10 for books and plays. 


Heath-King Productions 


1214 N. Fairfax Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 














CONFESSION STORIES 
market al ‘the times Let the author of igh THE 
CONFESSION STORY” pee ¥ 


you WHAT is wrong. WHY it is coe ~ ae oe | 
remedied. $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1 


thereafter. 
DOROTHY COLLETT 
360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 


Union City, Tennessee 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
131 West Davis Bivd. Davis Islands, Tampa, Fla. 








FOOD, $1 A WEEK! — RENT, $5 A YEAR! 


Amazing new booklet shows HOW YOU can me 
— happier, : - Enjoy pecuriey and peace 
mind! All on [little money. histories, sae 
examples, show how YOU mai tase land, food, "shelter, 
income and have it NOW! nd $1.00 ‘tor your copy 
today. Your money back if not delighted! 


D. HILDEN, Green Forest 5, Arkansas 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Speciality 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writiag" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"*My Formula for Fiction"’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 











was on NBC last summer is that it now 
opens with a 45-second “teaser” leading 
into the first commercial and then runs 
straight through without a break for a 
middle commercial. Cameo Theater con- 
tinues to tell its stories in close-ups, with a 
minimum of scenery and props. It’s wide 
open as to type of story and Ethel Frank, 
who is again handling scripts, ties the writer 
down only to “a good story with strong 
emotional interplay among the characters.” 
Initial offering when Cameo Theater re- 
turned was the musical play, “Dark of the 
Moon,” adapted for TV by the original 
authors, Howard Richardson and William 
Berney. The selection of a musical doesn’t 
indicate a trend. “Dark of the Moon” was 
considered particularly well-suited to 
Cameo Theater’s intimate close-up camera 
work. Scripts should be sent to Miss Frank 
at NBC-TV and must be accompanied by 
a signed release. 
* * * 

Hands of Destiny, Tuesdays, 9:30-10:00 
p. m., EST, Dumont TV network. Sponsor: 
Bond Clothes. Agency: Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc. Script Editor: Charles Mann, 
Dumont Television Network, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

This program, formerly called Hands of 
Mystery, has gone straight after a previous 
life of crime. It no longer requires a murder 
in every script and everybody, including 
the sponsor, is reported pleased with the 
reaction to the show under its new title 
Hands of Destiny. The “hands” of the title 
are really a gimmick. Each show opens 
with a close-up of a pair of hands—knit- 
ting, playing chess, manipulating a knife 
and fork, etc.—while the announcer intones 
that these hands could be yours for “they 
are hands of destiny.” Hands, however, 
seldom play any specific part in the story 
and don’t need to. Script Editor Charles 
Mann says he wants stories with suspense 
and “with emphasis on characterization in 
a given, honest situation.” Plays should run 
26-27 minutes, in two acts. There is a max- 
imum of seven characters and five sets (2 
major, 3 fragmentary). Mann pays $250 
to $300 per script used. Scripts should be 


sent to Mann and a release is required. 
- * * 
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Here’s proof that you don’t need to live 
in New York or Hollywood to sell to radio 
and television programs. Elaine McMahon 
of Prairie Village, Mission, Kansas, recently 
sold a radio drama to Grand Central Sta- 
tion and a television playlet to the Ken 
Murray Show. By coincidence, both were 
presented on the same day—Saturday, Jan- 
uary 12. 





Cleveland Market Letter 
(Continued from page 33) 


Henderson. The syndicate also services 
radio and television stations and owns its 
own newspapers. Rates usually depend on 
the time involved in covering an assign- 
ment and are on a daily or hourly basis. 


Book Publishers 


American Society for Metals, 7301 Euclid 
Avenue. E. E. Thum and Ray T. Bayless, 
editors. Authoritative, technical books and 
textbooks on metallurgy are published here. 
The field is highly specialized and the edi- 
tors should be queried before manuscript 
submission. The society also publishes Metal 
Progress, Metals Review and an annual 
called Transactions, which is a compilation 
of scientific and technical papers read or 
published throughout the year. 

Penton Publishing Co., 1213 West Third 
Street. One or two highly technical books 
a year constitute the maximum book pro- 
duction of this firm, publishers of Steel and 
other trade journals. The books are almost 
always reprints of material used in the 
magazines. 

World Publishing Company, 2231 West 
110th Street. Mrs. Lillian Zevin, editor. 
While this house is noted as the world’s 
largest publisher of Bibles, .it also publishes 
from 40 to 50 new titles a year, covering 
a wide range of subjects. The 1952 sched- 
ule is practically complete now and manu- 
scripts are being considered for 1953 pro- 
duction. Fiction, non-fiction, self-help, 
juvenile, religious subjects and dictionary 
material are welcome. An editorial office 
is also maintained at 107 West 43rd Street, 
New York City, under the direction of Wil- 
liam Targ. 





Publisher's Check List 
96! of Short Story “MUSTS” 


Every Frederic Litten Associate 

is an expert in one field—Slicks, 
Juveniles, etc. Your manuscript is 
power by a specialist who KNOWS what your 
Editor wants. This unique service costs you no 
more than run-of-the-mill criticism. No generali- 
zations. Line-by-line comments on entire manu- 
script. Stories, Feature Articles, Novels. 

Send us your mss before March 15 and receive valu- 
able check list for pre-judging your own stories. 
Rates: $1.00 words 
50c thereafter yy ity 41} +, 
FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


+} 














Professional Authors’ 
Typing Service 
Minor editing. Prompt service 
Extra first, last pages 
Write for rates 


DAVID GOODYEAR 


477 Sth Street Brooklyn 15, N, Y. 








MARKETS! 


Ask us about our 
marketing service. 


WILL LOZIER 


408 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











Important 
to Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURES SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
19181 LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 





Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLYD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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By Leo Shull 


Have you EVER found yourself in the 
middle of an accident, a riot or a breath- 
taking adventure? The theatre can be like 
that sometimes—you cannot contain your- 
self, you keep talking to your neighbor, 
poking him, hugging yourself with delight. 

This excitement comes once every few 
years. It came a few weeks ago when Pal 
Joey was revived and presented to a jaded 
first night audience. The music, dances and 
story were enthralling. 

We first began to write plays after we 
read the play Front Page many years ago. 
It excited us so that we couldn’t wait to 
begin writing our first play. Playwriting 
should be a joy, something you can’t wait 
to get to every day. And you should put 
yourself in the place of the audience while 
you write the play, saying to yourself, 
“How will the audience react when this 
line is spoken or when this scene opens to 
their view?” Many actors refuse plays, even 
when the salary offered is high, because 
they “feel” how the audience will be af- 
fected by the play—bored or annoyed. 

As the theatre gets more expensive and 
less people can afford it, playgoing becomes 
an “escapist” diversion. People go on anni- 
versaries or other joyous occasions. Natur- 
ally, they want to see a joyful show. The 
Broadway theatre, as we look at the list 
of attractions now playing, is full of escap- 
ism. Out of 27 shows, 11 are musical 
comedies (40%), seven are comedies, the 
rest dramas, and only a few tragedies. 

Since Pal Joey is in your public library, 
it makes a good reading exercise for you, 
as do Counsellor at Law, Born Yesterday, 
and The Fifth Column. They have struc- 
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ture, crisp dialogue and represent good 
craftsmen’s jobs. There are certain play- 
wrights who, in our opinion, have never 
learned their craft—Saroyan and Maxwell 
Anderson, for instance— and we think it a 
mistake for a beginning playwright to study 
their work in order to learn how to write 
plays. 
* * » 

A rather interesting experiment is going 
on in some big cities. About a year ago 
the N. Y. theatrical unions got up a com- 
mittee to work out methods of improving 
the “road” cities. The object was to send 
out duplicate companies of N. Y. shows. 
The committee raised $100,000 and sent 
out agents to build up theatre subscription 
lists in other cities. They have been some- 
what successful. The public is buying sub- 
scription series on an annual basis and the 
newspapers are cooperating. 

If you live in one of the cities where the 
campaign is on, visit the committee’s head- 
quarters and offer your services. If a town 
like Buffalo, let us say, can get up a whole 
season of subscribers who will “buy” 10 
shows, theatre activity as a whole will be 
increased. A theatre group may spring up 
which will produce your play, using the 
town’s subscription list as a starting point 
for audience procurement. 

* * * 

The University of Miami in Coral 
Gables, Florida, is offering a $300 prize for 
the best play they can get, with the promise 
of a production in their magnificent 
theatre. Fred Koch, Jr., is the man in 
charge there. 

* a 

For years we have been watching bright 
young directors trying to make the grade 
on Broadway. They argue until dawn in 
the cafeterias about the horrible state of 
the theatre, the monstrosities now on the 
stage, the monopoly in the theatre—but no 
one wants to take a chance on them be- 
cause investors, who put up $50,000 for a 
play, demand established directors. 

TV solved the young directors’ problems 
for awhile; they were working regularly 
and well paid. But the more TV they did, 
the more they longed to be in the theatre. 
So once again many of them are back in 
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the theatrical hangouts, telling all their 
friends, “Find me a stage play.” 

We therefore suggest that you watch 
your TV set closely. If you find the name 
of a director repeated often enough and 
you have a play in his style of work, write 
him a note. He may invite you to send him 
your play. 

* ® 

There are some agents in New York who 
represent artists only, actors, singers and so 
on. If they are conscientious and industri- 
ous, they are always looking for good 
vehicles their clients can star in. We'd like 
to mention a few agents for whom we have 
great respect: 

Howard Hoyt, 11 W. 42nd St. He 
handles many musical comedy stars that 
are in Broadway shows. He is quiet, kindly, 
serious, a very good contact for you. 

Maynard Morris, 598 Madison Ave.He is 
with a big agency, Music Corporation of 
America, and handles many big stars. 

William Liebling, 551 Fifth Ave. A great 
agent. His partner is Audrey Wood, play 
agent (represents Yip Harburg, Tennessee 
Williams). 

* _ * 

A good exercise for a practicing play- 
wright is to give readings from plays to 
audiences. During the evening you can 
throw in a scene or two from your new 
opus. Charles Boyer, Charles Laughton, 
Cedric Hardwicke and Agnes Moorhead 
are giving readings from Don Juan In Hell 
and selling $50,000 worth of tickets a week. 
Emlyn Williams is coming to America Feb. 
4 to give readings from Dickens. 

Start at your community center. Get the 
mayor, the minister, the society leader and 
yourself to make a foursome and give a 
reading for some local cause. What a lesson 
you will learn! You will discover for your- 
self just what interests an audience. Or 
invite four of the prettiest girls in your 
block to come to your house for a re- 
hearsal reading of a play. Not only will 
you have fun, but the entertainment will be 
excellent training for you. You can be 
director, since it’s your idea. If you spend 
several evenings in this way, then go back 
and reread your play, your eyes will be 
opened to many of its faults. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is gopestins corey in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a 'W HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write & pa A Ws, 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 

P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


60c per 1000 words 
One page letter, 50c 
Mimeographing — rates on request 


BRADISH TYPING SERVICE 
Box 723 Appleton, Wisconsin 














"PERSONALIZED" REVISING 


$1.00 Per 1,000 Words 


Bulle it inte a re-write your article, short story or novel 
ont build it into a strong plotted, briliiant, more promising 


Piece of ye going over your script word-by-word 
and main Pies how can strengthen its sales appeal. I 
my ‘‘personal- 


will also discuss ss constructively in one of 
ized’’ r Repo: 
What are your writing problems? 


GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
P.O. Box 125, Hyannis Port 5, Mass., Cape Cod 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that s ~ for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HA MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world- pee 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW 
Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave. C13 








Chicago 47, lil. 


There's ad NEW’ WAY 














to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

with money order or check for April issue must 
reach us by March 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 


The following “personals” are not accepted: 
National matrimonial service, palmistry, nu- 
merology, astrology, national friendship clubs, 
matrimonial or pen-pal, advisors without 
graduate degrees or copy that is not in good 
taste. (Critics, typists, correspondence courses, 
and literary agents may use display advertis- 
ing only). 











WRITER’S PARADISE at Hidden Inn, South Kort- 
right, Delaware Co., N. Y.—Always open, heart of 
mountains, delicious meals, bar, fireplaces, peace- 
ful literary atmosphere. 


UNIQUE SOUVENIRS: Burls from California’s fa- 
mous redwoods, will grow miniature forest, last one 
to three years, $2.00 prepaid. Write for picture and 
prices on larger sizes. Boyd Monroe, Manchester, 
California, 


WRITER, PHOTOGRAPHER, will accept assignments 
in New England. Edward Perreault, 145 High St., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


NEED MONEY? Can’t Write? Try Clay-craft. Prod- 
ucts sell d. Instructions 50c,. Mrs. Ruth H. 
Painter, Jadwin, Mo. 


HANDY RUBBER STAMP. Complete with self-inkin 
om in ebony plastic case. Neat, compact, useful, 
ame, address or any 3 lines of print, Use on books, 
stationery, envelopes, checks, manuscripts, records, 
photos. d $1.50 to: Edward K, Grosskopf, 5233 
“D” St. Phila. 20, Pa. Postpaid. 


3x5 BOND PAPER—gag writers, memo writers $1.00 
brings you approx. 1250 sheets loose or padded— 
postpaid. rver, 121 Beekman Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, N. 


FOTOSTAMPS. Any size 





hotograph, negative, snap- 
shot beautifully reproduced in stamp form, 100 
Black and White, $1.75. Gray Moody, ittier Hill, 
Amesbury, Mass. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


WRITERS! Just to acquaint you with my photo 
service. Ill make one glossy 8x10 enlargement 
from your negative free. Regular price is fifty 
ee each, Stamp appreciated for free order. Try 

ag | - ‘ll be back again. jankowski, 
wa. 72, V. A. Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 


MARKETS! See Will Lozier’s advertisement, page 61. 


RIBBON RE-NU puts New Life into used typewriter 
ribbons. $1 pestpaid. Barry, 3107 W. George, Chi- 
cage 18, 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE, Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 


IMMEDIATE REFUND OF YOUR $1 -00, by air, unless 
our Writer’s 1952 Wall Calendar 
You receive also Bulletin detailing our editorial re- 

uirements. Stanard News Service, Drawer D-1566, 
Giuvianeces 1, Tennessee. 


House of 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATER. 
IAL”—Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from each 
newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies 
in U.S, and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices “oo as, — _ 
ters To Editors, S 
Complete Folio $2.00 pee aan “whi 
they last, gift copy of aa 75 Idea-Sources For News- 
paper Features” included with Folio. American Fea- 
tures Syndicate, Desk 166, 1990 Como Ave., St. 
Paul 8, Minn. 


SAVE TEN DOLLARS ON ANY MAKE PORTABLE 





TYPEWRITER! Bargain Typewriter Shop. 1136 
Valencia Street, San Francisco 10, Calif. 
REMAHL. MY LETTERS from Washington, D. C, 


Quote price. Sam Veal, 97 Sanderson, Atlanta 6, Ga. 


SAVE TIME HUNTING BIG APRONS. 40” to 52” 
sizes. Detachable plastic panel underneath protects 
clothes. Send $2.00. Mrs. Elizabeth Ellis, 1755 Exton 
Ave. Trenton 10, New Jersey. Money returned if 
displeased. 





GAGWRITER WANTED on on oagnine percentage basis 
by cartoonist now active in field. John Reehill, 
5511 Euclid Ave., Room 321, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WRITING COUPLE, MATURE, ADVENTUROUS, 
plan traveling, invite correspondence. Box F-2. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Two for $1.06 postpaid. 
Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 Kilpat- 
rick, Skokie, Ill. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also Capital- 
cation, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 

enna. 


URBAN TYPEWRITER RIBBON REVITALIZER... 
Ribbon stays on the machine .. . Works on two- 
toned as well as single tapes. Results are amazing. 
25¢ and 3c stamp. Catherine Urban Enterprises, 
725 Urban Lane, Palo Alto, California. 


NEED A SPEECH? Let English teacher write yours. 
te re school, church, clubs— 
any occasion. Address, Mrs. ‘Ethelle Phillips, Public 
Speech Writer, Buffalo, Oklahoma. 


“129 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY.” Tells you how to earn more with your 
camera. Send $1.00 today. Bertholomew, Box 109, 
Dept, W.D., Cranford, N. 


SINGLE MAN, 34, needs life, love, health, happiness. 
Destitute. More than decade of poverty. not 
obtain employment locally because of his refusal 
to practice racial intolerance. How can he raise 
honest dollars for suitable clothes and one-way bus 
fare to new life elsewhere? Must make change. No 
future here. Sealed, sincere letters of advice deeply 
appreciated. Box F-1. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each. 
Sent C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 























WRITE ABOUT HOBBIES. Ready, eager markets. 
Also collect dollars by collecting certain names. 
~— details. Dorsett, 2215 Se. Walnut, Muncie, 
ndiana. 





POSSESSOR of the art as well as the science of trans- 
lation wishes assignments of any length, French or 
Spanish to gfe Boge Latin American works pre- 
ferred. ubetz, 917 14th St., North Fargo, 
North. any 





DRAW PRETTY GIRLS — An interesting and 
fascinating hobby. Prepare to draw from beautiful 
models! Send 
Pretty Girls”. 
Club, Dept. B-1. 
dino, California. 


immediately for “How To Draw 
Complete course $2.00. Carteon 
1506 Goodlet Street, San Bernar- 





“HOW TO WRITE AND SELL Business Articles,” 


24-page folio by experienced writer, $1.00. Indi- 
vidual help. William R. Murphy, B.C.S., 1312 D 
Lakeland, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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INVITES FRIENDSHIP CORRESPONDENCE, both 
sexes. Bach, 42, cerebal palsy victim, writer, alone. 
Grey Huntington Moody, PaWeittios Hill, Amesbury, 

ass. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 4 
West Adams, Chicago 44. 


WRITERS’ NAMES and Addresses. Write for lists 
ee nae price. McAllister, 1513 WD, Char- 
jotte, c 


WRITER FINDS THE HOOPSKIRT ERA of petticoats 
and parasols ae and desires delightful 
correspondence of those bygone days. Box F-3. 








AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS before 1900 $1.25 each. 
Clarence Fink, 296 Ohio, Pasadena, California. 
Clarence Fink, 296 Ohio St., Pasadena, Calif. 


ALASKA POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25c. Con- 
fidential. W. H. Hoeft, Box 1 Box 1126, Anchorage, Alaska. 


WANTED: Worthwhile litera literary correspondence with 
serious intelligent young writers, preferably physi- 
cally incapacitated, with abnormal outlooks, atheis- 
vce = f inclined, ublished or unpublished—Gene 

Box 17093, oy Station, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


CONSIDERING starting your own community paper? 
Nine page folio outlinin ne plan of procedure for $1. 
Lamson, Box 218-P, Chelsea Station, New York 11. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on Good Rubber 
Stamp, $1.00, Postpaid! 3 day service. Morey’s, 
627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


ZESTFUL BOOKPLATE CATALOG FREE! Sebas- 
tian, 5138-A, Cahuenga, North Hollywood, Calif. 


NOW! SAVE MONEY! Thrifty Ribbon Rejuvenator 
reconditions your faded typewriter ribbons. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send only $1 for wk a oz. 











500 PERSONAL GUMMED STIC 1.00. Print- 
ed neatly with name and fuil address. les free, 
Morey’s, 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, f. 


CARTOONIST’S, GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAG- 
CYCLOPEDIA, ”” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Calif , 








JUVENILE MARKETS —Over 120, arranged sys- 
tematically, one dollar. Writer Aids, P.O, Box 201, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES—25 Pointers—$7.75. A. C. 
McDonnell, 1729 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


PLOT-MAKER FOR LOVE STORIES, Chooses main 
characters, problems and solutions; $1.00 postpaid. 
(No stamps). ELSIE DEE, Moodus, Conn. 











PUBLISH a magazine in your city or town. We can 
use several more good Co-publishers. No trashy 
deal. Little capital needed. Get details, Startin 
soon. Stamp appreciated. TIC Publishers, 3458 
State St., Chicago 16-A, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED GHOST WRITER. Speeches. Cor- 
Confidential. Prompt. 
Miss Ditesbeth Singleton, Pamplin, Virginia. 











IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
— earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying 
duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. Par- 
ticulars free, Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wis. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 72, Natalie Newell-Ghost- 

ter, 


DAVID WALLACE IS DISCHARGED! Once again, 
this _ incomparable, personalized plotting service is 
Got a story idea? Lack mechanics of 











bottle postpaid. Model Service, 216 
Chicago 6. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WRITING FILLERS. My 
folio tells you how to write and where to sell. Send 
$1.00 to, Writer’s Folio, 133 E, 15th St., New York 
3, N. ¥Y. Dept 2. 








$50,000 TO INVEST? I need a partner with above 
cash. Can be silent or work , with me. Sapo 
ten percent plus on inv in Florida. 
Write for fall oe Box sos, Green- 
ville, N. C. 








ADDRESS ENVELOPES! Immediate commissions! 
varias outfit, 25c! Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, New 
or 





ZAIDENBERG’S “‘Anyone Can Draw” $2.65. Comfort 
Writer’s Course $14.50. Margaret Gustafson, Linds- 
borg, Kansas. 





SURE-FIRE PLOT SYSTEM. Works for any story! 
Guaranteed infallible method, $1. Writer, Box 
1891, High Point, N.C. 





RECLUSE WRITER INVITES correspondence like- 
minded spinsters. Writer, Blue Ridge Lodge, Idle- 





FLORIDA ee a Hundreds of jobs, business 
tunities, farms, ranches, homes avail- 
now throughout the a yt oy State. Write 

pow for further free ae ~~: = ty ad 
Bulletin, Box 539—-M13, Miami 


TYPE FOR PAY. (20 Ways). FREE LITERATURE, 
McAllister, 1513-WD, Charlotte, New York City. 








LET ME SUPPLY YOUR BASIC PLOT outlines with 
obstacle and conflict. $2.00 each. Three for $5.00. 
L. Hunt, 5536 Jessamine, Bellaire, Texas. 


TELEVISION WRITER’S MANUAL, a permanent 
reference. Technique of the medium; script for- 
mat illustrations; stan release form; glossary 
of TV lingo; market list; directory of stations, net- 
nage _ dollar, KT, 991 Clinton Ave., Irving- 
on, a 


construction ? Send yarn for complete ucpstatns, 
Special fee to re-establish clientel, $10. o whe- 
dun-its. PLOTS BY WALLACE, Suite 230-32, 

ers’ Investment Bldg., San Francisco 2, Calif. 





FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work 
a something Odd! Pacific-44B, Ocean- 
side, 3 


AUTHOR’S AGENTS & CRITICAL EXPERTS: a 
carefully compiled ves list that makes contacts 
easy. Fifty cents ER, 1404 Esther Way, 
Fresno 5, Calif. 


JOURNALISM AS A PROFITABLE HOBBY: 15,000- 
word booklet, “Adventures in Free-lance Newspaper 
Feature Writing,” $1. Holden, Germantown 1, Ten- 
nessee. 











EIGHT FILLERS PLUS MAJOR FILLER MARKETS, 
$1. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 





HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 





RETIRE AND WRITE! One $1500 investment pays 
yan a year at home for life. I need money to 
$1. tells YOU how to get started! George, 

1205 De Fraskiin High Point, N. C. 


COMPLETE HYPNOTISM, Book 40c. Collins, 550 
Ashbury, San Francisco 17, California. 








PARISIAN BOOKS in English for every taste, En- 
close 50c for descriptive klet. A. Manga, postal 
73, Paris Xv, France. 








BE A HYPNOTIST. Send dollar for instructions. Hyp- 
nocollege, Box 753, Sait Lake City, Utah. 





“COMMERCIAL CARTOONING,” a side-line income 
for beginner and arrived. $2.00. Details & samples, 
write J. Borosky, 300 W. Second Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 





SCIENTIFIC HEALING and prosperit: op iome Treat- 
ments. Postal cards not answer F, A. Smith, 
O.D., Box 413, Sterling, Illinois. 
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CARTOONIST 
CUES 


By Pat Falford 


WHAT ARE THE chances for women to make 
successful careers in cartooning? “Good,” 
says Kate Osann, top cartoonist at Collier’s. 
“More women with a talent for drawing 
should get into the field. Men’s contention 
that ‘women have no sense of humor’ has 
been proved 100 per cent wrong by the 
highly-paid women gag writers in radio 
and TV today. Edna Skelton, Silvia Fine 
and Selma Diamond, to name a few, have 
been in the top income brackets for years. 
Though the proportion of women in car- 
tooning is still much too small compared 
to the hundreds of men, more and more 
women are entering this up-to-now strictly 
male profession. Up to five or six years ago, 
there were just a handful of women car- 
toonists. The late Helen Hokinson, Mary 
Petty, Barbara Shermund and Dorothy Mc- 
Kay were considered exceptional. 

“Women have always avoided the obvious 
in humor, and today, with gags more 
sophisticated and less slapstick, a woman’s 
delicate sense of the ridiculous, good taste 
and subtlety pay dividends. Many 
male cartoonists, for instance, John 
Norment and Walter Goldstein, depend on 
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their wives for help and criticism in pro- 
ducing their weekly output. And with 
domestic situation gags outselling others 10 
to one, women can make around-the-home 
happenings pay off. 

“What makes cartooning ideal for the 
woman is that she can make money without 
interrupting her daily routine. With a pres- 
sure cooker in one hand and a baby in the 
other, she can think up gags. She checks 
the laundry, cooks the meals, pays the bills 
and runs the house as a matter of course. 
There’s gag material in every one of these 
around-the-home activities.” 

Kate Osann started out as a draftsman 
for the government after majoring in art 
at Hunter College. Later she went into 
advertising display work for department 
stores in New York. About three years ago 
she started submitting cartoons to the mag- 
azines. Within six months she began hitting 
Colliers regularly and is now in second 
place for the most sales to that magazine 
in 1951. Her advice to women who 
want to try cartooning is to get a thorough 
art training first. Then they should study 
technique by following the work of estab- 
lished cartoonists in the major magazines. 
“Stick to what you know,” she advises be- 
ginners, “because that’s what you'll sell. 
Don’t force situations by trying to be clever. 
I specialize in what comes most naturally 
to me. Perhaps sometime in my life people 
told me that men don’t like smart women. 
Perhaps they were right, because the gags 
I sell most readily are about slightly dumb 
women saying highly improbable things. 
For instance, a typical gag of mine is one 
which appeared in a major magazine a few 
issues ago. A girl is in a divorce lawyer’s 
office saying to him, ‘I want to be properly 
recompensed for the three months of the 
best years of my life I gave him.’” 

Another successful woman cartoonist, 
Martha Blanchard, whose work appears 
regularly in the Post, This Week and 
Ladies’ Home Journal, started as a fashion 
artist in her home town of Toledo, Ohio. 
Soon after finishing an art course at Keene’s 
School of Illustration, she got a job doing 
newspaper fashions for a local department 
store. Then Martha came to New York 
to help in the war effort. At a defense 
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plant she met Doris Matthews, another 
future cartoonist. They became friends 
and between them decided to try gag car- 
tooning. After several months of steady 
submissions to the magazines, both hit the 
top. Now, five years later, Doris’ work has 
recently appeared in the New Yorker and 
Martha has made the top 25 list for the 
most sales for the second year. 

Like Kate Osann, Martha Blanchard be- 
lieves in specializing in what she knows. 
Since she has a keen eye for the familiar 
domestic crisis, she often comes up with 
some very funny domestic gags. A 
recent cartoon which appeared in the Post 
is typical. A girl, done up in hair curlers, 
her face covered with cold cream, with 
stockings hanging up to dry, is doing 
her nails. A formally dressed young man 
Lolding a bouquet of flowers sits on the 
edge of his chair. The girl says, “If you’re 
determined to come over every single night 
in the week, you’re bound to get in on this 
sort of thing.” 

Doris Matthews assures women that 
there is a definite market in the major 
magazines for their work. She advises them 
to try for an individual style and for qual- 
ity in gags and drawing. She sells many 
domestic type gags but also has a fondness 
for political and literary situations. One of 
her gags in the Post was of a cocktail party 
with a woman telling an author, “I’ve read 
your book and I must say I’ve had some 
very interesting arguments with people who 
liked it.” Doris Matthews, a North Caro- 
lina girl, started her art career as a serious 
painter, but now devotes all her time to 
gag cartooning. 

Mary Gibson, who has been selling the 
leading magazines for almost 10 years, got 
her early training as a writer in her father’s 
advertising agency. Eventually she turned 
to illustrating her copy, and then tried car- 
tooning for the magazines and other ad- 
vertising agencies. Her only formal art 
training was a short course in the Grand 
Central School of Art in New York. She 
thinks up her own gags and finds that the 
trial and error method has done more for 
her own cartooning than any art course. 
She doesn’t feel that art training is essential 
for every cartoonist and believes that the 


Always Buying Cartoons 


Humorous fillers, jokes, poems; 25-500 words. 
Prompt payment, fast service, top rates. 


JOKER — COMEDY — JEST 


Magazines 
45 W. 34th STREET 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed. 
60c thousand words. 


ELENA QUINN 
418 East Palmer Compton 2, California 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experience 

as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 

you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 

tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 

sueertenesd and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
R READING and report on short manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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Gag Writing Cartooning 
Please Mark Please Mark 


GAG WRITERS—CARTOONISTS 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
Cash in on this Million ag Gag Business Now! 
Not Tomorrow, T eden 
DON ULSH CARTOON AGENCY 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. W.D., Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 





EXPERT, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Specializing in short story 
$2.00 per Thousand — $5.00 min. per ms 


JULIA C. BRITTON 
P. O. Box 2106 Hollywood 28, Calif. 





CANADIAN TYPIST 
manuscripts accurately and neatly typed on good grade 
bond paper. Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon copy, minor 
corrections, extra first and last pages free. 

MRS. EVELYN DOWDLE 


Marwayne 


Haven't SOLD yet? Take 
Jack Woodford's advice! 


TE pS | publishing in THE LOUD 
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"Script Sales Service 


Personal attention to your script. We are looking for 
writers we can sell. 
SPECIAL READING OFFER FOR Ry! WRITERS: 
Reading fee for scripts up to 6000 words $3.00 (50c per 
1000 words thereafter.) 

Reports made within 10 


days. 
MANHATTAN LITERARY Fey 74 
507 Fifth Avense, W. Y. 17, &. Y. i 2-2668 




















Use the coaching and criticism of an experienced 
editor who is currently selling her writings and 
editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, fil. 


for detalls of her coaching b dence ond 
manuscript criticism in the evestie ction field. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Electric Typewriter . . . Quality Typi: Reason: 

able. Experienced Author's Typist we College Grad- 

be — or Technical . Editing, styling, if 
Sir 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilia Avenue Orinda, California 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book sdiling the Bid to success for YOU. My clients 
Sary, and present your 7 os in its very best shape 
for publication. Returned to ce typewritten all sesty 
for the publisher. $1.35 per "thoussad 
copy included. Terms may be arra 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 711, Gower, Missouri 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, promptly. Carbon copy, extra 

first and last pages free. Minor corrections, if 

desired. Mailed flat. 50c¢ per 1000 words. 
ALICE T. BROWN 


West Lake Road, R.D, 1 Aubura, N. Y. 











STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 
Movie and Television Studios 


Special Help for Beginners 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 
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NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


We are a cooperative book publishers whose basic 


a new or unknown writers. If you are 
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er of your novel, short stories, play, 
Write today to Peggy 


, etc., learn how we can ~ you. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 





SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 
Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Callf. 














woman at home, who has some talent for 
drawing, can learn by practice and by 
studying the magazines for gag ideas. 
Though her first sale was to the Post, she 
also hit the New Yorker and other leading 
magazines the first year. Miss Gibson says, 
“I stick to suburban life gag situations be- 
cause I find them more fun. I think 
women should watch their tongues in mak- 
ing up gags to avoid a tendency toward 
malice. People never object to having 
quiet. fun poked at them. In a recent Post 
cartoon, I had a maid leaving for the day, 
carrying a living room chair on her back. 
The owner, on the porch, says to a friend, 
‘The maid is always carrying off sus- 
picious looking bundles, but we don’t dare 
ask what’s in them.’ Another gag which 
placed in Collier's was a library scene in 
which a small boy asks the librarian, ‘I 
want to practice reading, where’s the 
trash?’ ” 

Other women who are successful in the 
cartooning field include Susie Steinitz, who 
has appeared in the New Yorker, the Post, 
Collier's, Esquire, and This Week, Jane 
Spear King, now hitting both the Post 
and Collier’s, Thelma Masten whose signa- 
ture “Tem” is familiar to readers of Ladies’ 
Home Journal and other magazines, Rene 
George, who sells to the Times Book Sec- 
tion, the Saturday Review of Literature, 
and Park East, and Muriel Jacobs, a regular 
Post contributor. 


Top Cartoon Sales of 1951 

Almost the same number of cartoons, 
approximately 3000, were bought by the 
nine major cartoon markets in 1951 as in 
1950. The Post used 1269, Collier's, 636, 
This Week, 223, Argosy, 96, True, 170, the 
American Legion Magazine, 131, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 74, American, 156, and 
Cosmopolitan, 84. 

In first place, topping other cartoonists by 
quite a margin, was Chon Day, with 101 
sales. Second place was a tie; Ted Key 
and Don Tobin each had 63 sales. In third 
place was Stan Hunt, with 58; in 4th, 
Gardner Rea, with 56. Irwin Caplan came 
out 5th with 55; Walter Goldstein, 6th, 
with 53. Charles Pearson was 7th, with 
51, and Dick Cavalli, 8th, with 50. Ninth 
place was another tie, with Bob Barnes and 
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George Wolfe selling 49 gags each. Hank 
Ketcham was 10th with 47. Eleventh place 
was tied by Clyde Lamb and Virgil Partch, 
with 45 published cartoons each. Ray 
Helle was 12th with 43; Henry Syverson, 
13th, with 42; Robert Day, 14th, with 41 
sales. Walt Wetterberg, a newcomer on 
the survey, was 15th with 40 published 
gags. Sixteenth place was tied by Harry 
Mace and Mort Walker, with 39 sales each. 
Salo Roth was 17th with 38; John Demp- 
sey, 18th, with 37; Stan Fine, 19th, with 
34. Tom Henderson and Al Kaufman tied 
for 20th place with 32 sales. Twenty-first 
place was tied by William Von Riegen and 
Frank O’Neal, with 31. Jeff Keate, Lew 
Follette and Syd Hoff were 22nd, with 30 
sales each. Martha Blanchard held 23rd 
place with 29 sales. In 24th place were Al 
Johns and Gus Lundberg, with 28 sales. 
Twenty-fifth place was a nine-way tie— 
Corka, Ben Roth, Bill Harrison, Reamer 
Keller, Bill King, Larrie Harris, Herb Wil- 
liams, John Gallagher and Boris Drucker 
had 26 published gags each. 

The survey doesn’t indicate the number 
of gags actually sold, only the number of 
cartoons published. Though individual sales 
were fewer for each cartoonist last year 
than the year before, the magazines used 
just as many cartoons, but spread the okays 
out more, giving newcomers a chance to 
break in. The cartoonists themselves pre- 
dict that more and more magazines will in- 
clude cartoons as a regular feature in 1952. 


Late Cartoon News 


Male, Stag and Modern Man, 350 5th 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., all edited by 
Noah Sarlat, are now in the market for 
cartoons. Sarlat emphasizes that these are 
male slant magazines, not “girly” books. 
He wants gags of a general nature of in- 
terest to men. Fifteen dollars a gag will 
be paid, on acceptance. Through the mail 
only. At the same address, editor Ray 
Robinson is looking for good sport gags for 
three magazines, Complete Baseball, Sport 
Stars, and Sport Life. Payment here is $10 
on acceptance. Prompt return of roughs 
at both magazines. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Jack Markow is ill. Pinch-hitting for 
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Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, indiana 





WRITE FOR PAY THE EASIEST WAY 
Sell Features, Fillers and News Items. My Course, 


“EARNING CASH CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS” 
Tells How. Thoroughly explains selling newspaper clip- 
pings . . . Rewriting them for Trade Journals and other 
publications. Actually a detailed instructions. Com- 
plete course postpaid, only $2.95. 

Descriptive literature free 


RALPH UNDERHILL, P. 0. Box 37, Beebe, Arkansas 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter 
a i on Ee he ge ponies 
ONLY, $1.00. Market guide in bat Fulford, editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH proved scion 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., Est. 1947 
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NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

















SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writin: 
Article, Poetry, and others—show 
what to write, and where to mal 


For full particulars write today to: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept, 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 


hort-Story, Juvenile, 
you how to write, 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


ton fo sel typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
a eee grammar and punctuation. All work 

50c per thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
—_ pao postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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NATI ONS BUSIN Ess" “SETTER: H MES AND GAR- 
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Res 2 $1 per 1,000 wds. to 3,000. 50c 1,000 there- 
after. aS. 10%. 
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1604 Vermilion Danville, tl. 
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YOU CAN SELL 


A _new era is opening up in Ge whole writing field: 
talent is b being scouted for. A long-established agent, go 
whom I’ve ghos edited and revised scripts over a period 
of many pag = H Ay any stories I okay for publica- 
les. My careful analysis ond enspestions 
a te > salality. 31 per 1000 wi (50c per after 4000). 


DOROTHY DOYLE 
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PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
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er of your novel, short stories, play, 

ly work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD3. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 
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Hf you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 
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him as cartoon editor is Marion Hargrove, 
one of the other Argosy editors. Cartoon 
needs are for male-slant gags with strong 
emphasis on spectator sports, adventure 
and other subjects of interest to mea. Right 
now the magazine is looking for six panel 
spreads; the price will be $125 and up. 
Cartoons start at $50 and go up to $85, 
on acceptance. Hargrove will look every 
other week on Wednesdays. 

Crenshaw Agency, 2016% S. Beverly 
Glen, Los Angeles 25, Calif. George Cren- 
shaw writes: “Please list me as a new comic 
book market. I represent 20 California 
comic book artists and writers, and am 
currently handling four major comic books. 
I expect to add a few more in the near 
future. I am using talent in all lines—ani- 
mated, teen-age, and straight. I am chiefly 
interested in hearing from experienced 
artists living in the Los Angeles vicinity. 
Payment is from $22.50 to $27.50 per art 
page and from $8 to $10 per script page. 
Right now I am using more art than stories. 
I am also interested in handling any West 
Coast artist who has a good comic strip for 
possible syndication on a commission basis.” 

The first book of cartoons published for 
children has just come out. Phyllis Fenner, 
librarian at the Plandome Road School in 
Manhasset, New York, had the idea for the 
collection. She sees about 500 children a 
day and, finding out how crazy children 
are about cartoons, she decided on a con- 
test. The children were asked to bring in 
the cartoons they liked the best. The age 
group 9 to 14 even picked their own judges 
for the final cartoon selection. The result 
of the librarian’s project is an entertaining 
cartoon book published by Franklin Watts 
Inc., at 119 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. The book sells for $1.25, and the car- 
toons are from the Post, Collier's, Boys’ 
Life, King Features, This Week, Gags Mag- 
azine and many others. 





Heavy-Heavy Short-Short 
Had you lived in the turbulent days of Ur, 
You’d have written on tablets of clay. 
The rejection slip would have told you, 
“Sir: 
Hire two oxen to cart these away!” 
Louis P, Genereux 














The answer to this question must neces- 
sarily be yes and no. Here are some critic- 
isms of the League. With them it’s only 
fair to supply the answers as given by 
League officers : 

Criticism: There are not enough craft 
breakdowns within the League to permit 
article writers, juvenile writers, mystery 
writers, and other specialized groups to 
meet for discussions of their own problems. 
As a result, there are too few craft meet- 
ings—and the few that do take place occur 
only in New York. 

Answer: This is in some measure true. 
But the League cannot control the geo- 
graphic distribution of its membership. 
Neither can it undertake to run craft meet- 
ings wherever in the United States two or 
three members happen to live. Craft meet- 
ings in New York have been held again 
and again, and the sad truth is that they 
were not well attended. 

Criticism: Members get a single-candi- 


Is the Authors Guild a Flop? 


(Continued from page 18) 


date ballot. One writer recently mailed 
back his ballot with the single word “Ja!” 
on it, plus his name. 

Answer: The official nominating com- 
mittee names only one candidate for every 
office—true. But the membership at large 
may name as many other candidates as it 
likes. A petition signed by 25 members in 
good standing automatically places a name 
on the ballot. The fact that on many 
ballots there are no alternate choices mere- 
ly indicates the refusal of the membership 
to nominate additional candidates. (Of 
course, the perennial reply to this state- 
ment is: “A lively, democratic nominating 
committee wouldn’t permit a one-candi- 
date ballot.” ) 

Criticism: Suggestions of committees are 
frequently allowed to die because the “of- 
fice staff is too inadequate to handle all 
necessary business.” This answer is given 
whenever a suggestion runs counter to the 
status-quo policy. 















Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 

VIRGINIA TOMLINSON ... . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 
THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 
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IT’S A WHOPPER 


THAT YARN YOU SPUN 
Let Us Unravel it For You 





SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D Hollywood 28, California 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRHITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss.... 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 

















SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writin hort-Story, Juvenile, 
Article, Poetry, and others—show you how to write, 
what to write, and where to sell. 


For full particulars write today to: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept, 70 } Springfield 3, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By ienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
tions spelling, grammar and punctuation. All work 
proofread. per thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








ARTICLES SELL! 
Better than fiction. I’ve sold ‘em to 12c a wd. to 
NATION’S BUSINESS, BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 
DENS, Canerias by general mags, men’s, 
rade, 


women’s, newspaper magazines, 


ete. 
R fee: $1 1,000 wds. to 3,000. 50c 1,000 there- 
dun tn oe. oe ” " 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion Danville, Il. 











“SPECIALIZED” MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


are acknow same ° 
completed mss. will be mailed back to you FLAT. Sample 
on 


GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
P.G. Box 128, Hyannis Port &, Mass., Cape Cod 








YOU CAN SELL 


A new era is opening up in the whole writing field: fresh 
talent is being scouted for. A long-established agent, for 
whom I’ve ghos edited and revised scripts over a period 

many years, will handle any stories I okay for publica- 
tion, screen, TV sales. My careful analysis and suggestions 
as to salability, $1 per 1000 words. (50c per after 4000). 


REFERENC 
DOROTHY DOYLE 








1129 — 25th ST. Santa Monica, Calif. 





NO LUCK cvsisner> 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
icy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
for a publisher of your novel, short stories, play, 
scholarly work. poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy ‘Saven for Free Booklet WD3. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 





YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


by eae - d by editors of 
Let the Loy Genie turaten, zon ‘countless py oa 
vant” dot IN share of the editors’ ‘checks. Send today 
for tree descriptive literature. 
J. ©, SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, Calif. 














MUSIC SERVICE 


Hf you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
487 Bidg. 


.» Mass. 


him as cartoon editor is Marion Hargrove, 
one of the other Argosy editors. Cartoon 
needs are for male-slant gags with strong 
emphasis on spectator sports, adventure 
and other subjects of interest to mea. Right 
now the magazine is looking for six panel 
spreads; the price will be $125 and up. 
Cartoons start at $50 and go up to $85, 
on acceptance. Hargrove will look every 
other week on Wednesdays. 

Crenshaw Agency, 2016% S. Beverly 
Glen, Los Angeles 25, Calif. George Cren- 
shaw writes: “Please list me as a new comic 
book market. I represent 20 California 
comic book artists and writers, and am 
currently handling four major comic books. 
I expect to add a few more in the near 
future. I am using talent in all lines—ani- 
mated, teen-age, and straight. I am chiefly 
interested in hearing from experienced 
artists living in the Los Angeles vicinity. 
Payment is from $22.50 to $27.50 per art 
page and from $8 to $10 per script page. 
Right now I am using more art than stories. 
I am also interested in handling any West 
Coast artist who has a good comic strip for 
possible syndication on a commission basis.” 

The first book of cartoons published for 
children has just come out. Phyllis Fenner, 
librarian at the Plandome Road School in 
Manhasset, New York, had the idea for the 
collection. She sees about 500 children a 
day and, finding out how crazy children 
are about cartoons, she decided on a con- 
test. The children were asked to bring in 
the cartoons they liked the best. The age 
group 9 to 14 even picked their own judges 
for the final cartoon selection. The result 
of the librarian’s project is an entertaining 
cartoon book published by Franklin Watts 
Inc., at 119 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. The book sells for $1.25, and the car- 
toons are from the Post, Collier's, Boys’ 
Life, King Features, This Week, Gags Mag- 
azine and many others. 





Heavy-Heavy Short-Short 
Had you lived in the turbulent days of Ur, 
You’d have written on tablets of clay. 
The rejection slip would have told you, 
“Sir: 
Hire two oxen to cart these away!” 
Louis P, Genereux 








Is the Authors Guild a Flop? 


(Continued from page 18) 


The answer to this question must neces- 
sarily be yes and no. Here are some critic- 
isms of the League. With them it’s only 
fair to supply the answers as given by 
League officers: 

Criticism: There are not enough craft 
breakdowns within the League to permit 
article writers, juvenile writers, mystery 
writers, and other specialized groups to 
meet for discussions of their own problems. 
As a result, there are too few craft meet- 
ings—and the few that do take place occur 
only in New York. 


Answer: This is in some measure true. 
But the League cannot control the geo- 
graphic distribution of its membership. 
Neither can it undertake to run craft meet- 
ings wherever in the United States two or 
three members happen to live. Craft meet- 
ings in New York have been held again 
and again, and the sad truth is that they 
were not well attended. 

Criticism: Members get a single-candi- 


date ballot. One writer recently mailed 
back his ballot with the single word “Ja!” 
on it, plus his name. 

Answer: The official nominating com- 
mittee names only one candidate for every 
office—true. But the membership at large 
may name as many other candidates as it 
likes. A petition signed by 25 members in 
good standing automatically places a name 
on the ballot. The fact that on many 
ballots there are no alternate choices mere- 
ly indicates the refusal of the membership 
to nominate additional candidates. (Of 
course, the perennial reply to this state- 
ment is: “A lively, democratic nominating 
committee wouldn’t permit a one-candi- 
date ballot.” ) 

Criticism: Suggestions of committees are 
frequently allowed to die because the “of- 
fice staff is too inadequate to handle all 
necessary business.” This answer is given 
whenever a suggestion runs counter to the 
status-quo policy. 
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Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 

VIRGINIA TOMLINSON . . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 
THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





What We Do 


GHOSTWRHITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss.... 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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REVISING $1.00 
WORD-BY-WORD © si:eSecm 


On Your Script 
JUST LIKE COLLABORATION 


For Fast “Same Day’’ Revising, 
Air-Mail Manuscripts to Rewrite Desk A 


OR SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 
STORIES REVISED AND PUBLISHED 
RALPH NATHAN 


{Since 1932) 
San Francisco 21, California 


s return 








814 44th Avenue 









YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


read carefully for minor errors; typed accurately and 
promptly. I offer you many years of experience in lit- 
oary itorial work and typing of all kinds, including 
legal works, biographies, articles, poetry and fiction. 
Your inquiries answered promptly. 
65¢ per thousand words — one carbon 
RUTH S. GARRISON 
1612 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. 1! do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence re- 
quires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D, Miami 33, Florida 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 


THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 


Sample 25¢ 
1650-WD Broadway 








$2 per year 
New York 19, N. Y. 


MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 











Casselberry, Box 57 Fern Park, Fla. 








A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all 
obstacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you 
the of all powers in man’s control. 

and abundance for yourself. Write for 

Free book, ‘‘The Mastery of Life.’’ It tells how 
may receive these i for study and use. 

t means the dawn of a new for you. Address; 
Scribe D.S.S. 


The Rosicrucians 


San Jose —AMORC— California 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization’’ 








Answer: If all 7,800 members paid their 
dues regularly, the League could maintain 
a staff adequate to all needs. But since 
writing is a precarious occupation and 
many writers cannot pay dues regularly, 
the funds collected simply do not permit 
the hiring of a bigger staff. 


Criticism: The drive for new members 
is apathetic. 


Answer: Not true. In both the Dra- 
matists Guild and the Radio Writers Guild, 
everybody who works in the field as a 
writer must become a member. As for the 
Authors Guild, its membership committee 
solicits membership from virtually every 
new name that appears in magazines or on 
books. Letters go to these new writers in 
a constant flow the year around. 

Criticism: Not enough “big names” be- 
long to the League—at any rate, not enough 
to make such documents as a minimum 
basic contract for novelists effective. The 
“names” don’t belong because the League 
doesn’t do enough and is run by a single, 
firmly-intrenched group. 


Answer: The League insists that most 
of the country’s “big-name” writers are 
members. True, because of geographic re- 
moteness or because they are too busy with 
their own work, not many of them are 
active in League affairs. This is regrett- 
able. Nevertheless, somebody has to do the 
work. It happens that a New York group 
has for years given generously of its time 
and efforts to League affairs. But this is 
sacrifice, not intrenchment. No new people 
who show a desire to serve the League are 
ignored. 

Criticism: An unknown, unsung mem- 
ber gets the brush-off when seeking service 
at League headquarters. 


Answer: “Utterly untrue,” says the 
League staff. The League attempts to meet 
every service request from every member. 
It is true, however, that such service may 
freqr -ntly be delayed several days—or even 
several weeks—because of the inadequacy 
of the clerical force. The League supplies 
the following statistics. In a single average 
month they: 


Receive 210 personal visits from members, 
every one of whom is given the personal 
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attention of a staff member. 

Get 780 telephone inquiries, all of which 
are answered—though getting the answers 
requires the staff to make an additional 
350 calls. 

Receive 375 letters requesting service. 
All are answered by mail. Apart from cir- 
cular notices, the League sends a total of 
575 letters a month to individual members. 

Criticism: The executive secretary, Luise 
Sillcox, who has held her position for more 
than 30 years, is chary of effecting many 
changes. 

Answer: The executive secretary has 
been trying to resign for the past six years 
in order to meet personal demands, but the 
Council has repeatedly persuaded her to 
stay on because “we have been able to find 
no replacement who even approximates her 
profound and priceless knowledge, experi- 
ence, and sympathy in matters that concern 
writers. She is an irreplaceable storehouse 
of information.” 

One of the oldest members has this to 
say: “Thirty and even 20 years ago the 
League had a vitality which I feel it lacks 
today. In its formative years it had to be 
a fighting organization. It had to fight for 
its very life—and for recognition. The Dra- 
matists Guild is still a fighting organization. 
So are the Radio Writers Guild and the 
Screen Writers. But I feel the Authors 
Guild has let down. Its record of accom- 
plishment in recent years is sad. Maybe 
this is inevitable because its members—un- 
like the dramatists in New York or the 
screen writers in Hollywood—are scattered 
all over the country. They can’t get to- 
gether. They have to leave everything to 
a comparatively small group of New York- 
ers—and these New Yorkers, concerned 
with their own labors, simply haven't 
enough time to do the whole job. Whatever 
the reason, a great deal of excitement has 
drained out of the Authors Guild. Too 
many members are asking, ‘What am I get- 
ting for my dues?’ As an old-timer who 
has watched the Guild for 30 years, I can 
answer only this: members will derive 
benefits from the Guild in direct propor- 
tion to the efforts they put into it. If they 
demand action and then strip off their 
coats and go to work for it, they'll get it— 





WRITERS: 
COME TO ONE PATRONIZED BY PROFESSIONALS: 


For advice, coaching, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write 
for info. and FREE talent quiz. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th Street Les Angeles 5, Calif. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at ee Rates 
TRafalger 9-917 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St. 7) New York 21 








TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKET! 
The demand for good non-fiction euengt the supply. as = 
. Cooke’s new, ee” -to-the-minute Cou in 
Non-Fiction Writing takes you through ‘the various phases 
of this poe Re 4 iy field—fillers and news items, pate jour- 
nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 
how to “write to sell.’’ Send today for free information. 


J. ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. 0. Box 1008 Dept. C Glendale, Calif. 











Now it's EASY TO LEARN 
HOW TO WRITE MUSIC! 


New, easy instructions take the mystery out of music- 
writing! Learn how to put your melodies on paper! Make 
money—set your own and others’ song ms to — 
prepare “lead sheets’’ to send to publishers, etc. 
previous musical a needed! Get THE FACTS FREE 
— WRITE TODAY T 

MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
11-32 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, C 





REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











NO LUCK postisiers 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 

licy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
ooking for a publisher of your novel, short stories, play, 
scholarly work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD3. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 


| WILL VITALIZE YOUR STORY 
into brilliance, originality and appeal. 
Detailed help with plot and style 
Characters made real, theme built into power 
1 REWRITE 1000 WORDS 
“A vitalized s is an adventure in - 
Prompt service: (story under 8000 words 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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and we'll have a lively, meaningful Authors 
Guild. Merely to sit back, leave everything 
to the other fellow, and then complain 
doesn’t get anybody anything.” 

Writers are funny fellows, especially 
when you lump all kinds of writers—good, 
bad and indifferent, highbrow, lowbrow 
middlebrow, left-wing, right-wing and mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders—and attempt to speak 
for them collectively. Some never join the 
League at all. Others, like Theodore Drei- 
ser and Philip Wylie, got mad for one rea- 
son or another and resigned, some for 
keeps, others until their ire subsided. “I 
regret to say,” Irwin Shaw told The New 
York Times in 1947, “that I have found 
the endless bickering of the Screen Writers 
Guild (on Communism) so boring that I 
have given up attending meetings.” 

Communism presents the same dangers 
to the League that it presents to labor itself 
and a continual guard must be erected 
against its inroads by people who under- 
stand its operations. In a few labor unions, 
Communists actually have gained control 
by getting on the nominating committees, 
by being willing to do much of the field 
and clerical work, by failing to publicize 
meetings to give themselves a false numer- 
ical superiority. In the Authors League, 
Communists have a different approach. 
The pattern of their thought thus far has 
been to get some overall rein on copyrights, 
either through the League or by legal fiat. 
Once a bureau of central copyright owner- 
ship is established, dictatorship of thought 
is legally as well as mechanically possible. 
Some five years ago, Communist activity 
caused a split in the League itself and the 
formation of the American Writers’ Associ- 
ation, a group of active, patriotic writers 
who saw the Communist trap and fought it. 

But all defections and criticisms aside, 
there isn’t the slightest doubt that the 
status of the professional writer in America 
has been enormously improved by the very 
existence of the Authors League and its as- 
sociated guilds. It is an organization which, 
by exchange of information, by legal action, 
and by wide publicity given causes like 
freedom from censorship which it has es- 
poused (the publicity has been largely due 
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to the news value of “big names” among 
its membership), has endeavored to raise 
the standards of the profession as a whole. 
All writers, non-members as well as mem- 
bers, are protected when the League or its 
guilds get publishers or producers to agree 
to steps for the protection of authors. 

The various guilds formed within the 
League after its organization in 1912 were 
a natural result of the wide divergence in 
interests of its members. It was found,. for 
example, that to discuss a problem affect- 
ing only poets with writers for the slick 
magazines or with playwrights present was 
a waste of everybody’s time. 

The Dramatists Guild, formed as a unit 
prior to 1921, was the first splinter group. 
They negotiated their first contract with 
managers in 1926. Perhaps because they 
are all active in show business, they are the 
most dazzling assortment of names in the 
whole organization. Moss Hart is president, 
George S. Kaufman, vice-president. Mem- 
bers of the Council include Irving Berlin, 
Betty Comden, Marc Connelly, Owen 
Davis, Garson Kanin, Arthur Miller, Paul 
Osborn, Elmer Rice, Robert E. Sherwood 
and Tennessee Williams. All these, and 
other leading lights, serve three-year terms 
on the Council without pay. Having set 
the Guild policy, they leave its execution 
to a small paid staff. Mills Ten Eyck, Jr., 
a young New Yorker, is executive secretary 
to the Dramatists Guild. 

Another splinter is the Screen Writers 
Guild, organized in 1929. It alone of the 
various guilds which have sprung up since 
the League was founded is separately in- 
corporated. Its members are the highest- 
paid writers in America with, collectively 
speaking, the weakest contract. Control of 
this unpredictable organization has see- 
sawed back and forth from the political 
right to the political left. 

The battle between right and left, both 
sides claiming to be non-Communist, was 
fought last year in still another branch of 
the Authors League—the Radio Writers 
Guild, of which Ira Marion is president, 
Sheldon Stark, vice-president of the East- 
ern Region office, and Hal Kanter, vice- 
president of the Western Region office. 
Membership on the Council of the Radio 
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Writers Guild is split between the East and 
West Coasts, with an executive secretary 
for each coast, May Bolhower for the East 
and Mike Davidson for the West. 


Magazine and book writers who belong 
to the Authors Guild and its Council in- 
clude Agnes Rogers Allen, Cleveland 
Amory, Margaret Culkin Banning, Jacques 
Barzun, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Gilbert W. 
Gabriel, Paul Gallico, John Gunther, John 
Hersey, Elizabeth Janeway, E. J. Kahn, Jr., 
Richard Lockridge, Grace Zaring Stone, 
Jerome Weidman and Glenway Wescott. It 
would, however, be possible to assemble 
just as distinguished a list of writers who 
are either ex-members of the Guild or have 
never been associated with it. This is not 
true of the Dramatists Guild. No American 
dramatists have had plays produced on 
Broadway in the past decade who were not 
members. 


In the field of television, free lance writ- 
ers started off, as usual, gesting the worst 
of every deal. As a result, the League 
formed the National Television Committee. 
For the East, its members include Robert 
Landry, Philip Dunning, Richard Lewine, 
Milton Pascal, Sheldon Stark, Lee Berg, 
Ruth Friedlich and Max Wilk. Active on 
the Western committee are Robert Audrey, 
Dale Eunson, True Boardman, Milton Mer- 
lin, Sam Moore, Valentine Davies, Oliver 
H. P. Garrett, Sheridan Gibney, John Lar- 
kin, Emmet Lavery and Mary McCall, Jr. 

The committee wants to retain owner- 
ship of scripts for the author, to secure 
payment commensurate with that paid oth- 
ers in the field, to lease instead of sell 
material. Contracts, it maintains, should be 
made for “the existing number of stations, 
with provision for additional payment if 
stations are added.” Other provisions fol- 
low the general lines of agreement already 
made effective by dramatists and radio 
writers, such as “The writer to have a 
continuing financial interest in his material, 
with additional payment for each re-use, 
or a percentage arrangement for continuing 
use on film of kinescopic recording”; also, 
“The writer to have a continuing financial 
participation in a series or package where 
he has contributed to the idea or format. 
. . . The writer to retain control over any 





Beginners 
Only 


ox 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

.in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
SE tees pa esasccncesscavsaudarrosvesedadeveeucen 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


® 
YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money fer it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks u your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
this story satisfy the desire that Prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine! 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 

see story through his eyes. This is hard to do 

at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
Many points we answer for you: 


® Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


© Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
nize and understand? Are the characters’ problems 
the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 
© Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


7 — realistic enough to give it the air of 


©@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 
© Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough te make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 
® Would the story be im boiling the first th 
rot at pal Ey ne lil aaa _ 
@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 
A detailed answer to the above and many other 
ints particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing a of writers to success. May we help 
you 


The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$2.50. Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 
per poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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series or package which he has created.” 

The National Television Committee is 
negotiating a Minimum Basic Agreement 
with the three major TV networks. When 
this agreement is in force, they plan to 
negotiate a contract with the advertising 
agencies who represent the sponsors. Among 
their other aims: “The writer to receive 
equally favorable credit to that received by 
producer, director, composer, conductor, 
or any other craftsman. Writers 
not be requested to submit scripts on a 
contest basis. Where a writer’s 
television work is known to the producer, 
he should not be requested to submit mate- 
rial on speculation.” 

The function of the nominating commit- 
tee of each guild within the League is to 
suggest for election to the various Councils 
and to the assorted committees a balanced 
slate of writers of non-fiction and juveniles, 
poets and slick magazine authors, all to 
have a say in the operations of the guilds. 
When an individual author is faced with 
a problem new to him and his publisher 
or producer, the chances are that the 
experience represented around the Council 
table can answer the question. If it cannot, 
the question is referred to a committee of 
writer-specialists in the field, and when the 
committee is sufficiently sure of itself, it 
reports directly to the member involved. 
Problems are also threshed out at occasional 
membership meetings held in New York or 
on the West Coast. 

Of great importance as a source of refer- 
ence is the veteran, paid executive secre- 
tary, Luise Sillcox, a slight but vigorous 
woman with iron-grey hair, who has a genius 
for drawing up iron-clad contracts and 
prodding a galaxy of distinguished writers 
into seeing that they are put into effect. 
Miss Sillcox, who graduated from Barnard 
in 1911 and has been empleyed by the 
League since it occupied quarters in Wash- 
ington Irving’s old home in 1914, is not 
herself a writer. Rumors to the contrary, 
the League pays her somewhat less than 
$10,000 a year. 

Miss Sillcox’s chief assistants are Mills 
Ten Eyck, Jr., (dramatists), Albert Merritt 
Pitcher, Jr., (authors), and Evelyn Burkey 

(Continued on page 80) 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
How to Write Short Stories That 
Earl Reed Silvers Hy 

















Editors Buy 
Narrative Technique ........... 
GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE PLOT CONSTRUCTION Thomas Uzze 
Desk Standard Dictionary ..... 3. Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 | The me R ad Puce kisses oes 3.75 
Underworld Lingo .......... 5.00 Siete Pees of Fiction ...... 2.50 | Short Story Writing : SS OP 2.00 
Dict. of fh, ee sk Usage. . 3 25 on arris remains 
H. W. Fowler 101 Plots Used & Abused . ee a ee 3.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts ........ 4.95 4 Edith M. " slivvicloes 
English Grammar Simplified 1.50 | Plotting for Ev Kind of Write the Short Short ........ 3.50 
Esarh "Comic ‘Diction 2.95 | siory Platting § eedtord lified ....... 230 | Write “try Short Sh 3.00 
ictionary ...... to tting Simplified ....... a vines ry Short Shorts ...... 3, 
Fundamentals of Good Writing. 4.75| Heath Mildred I. Reid 
Robert Penn Warren 36 Dramatic Situations ........ 2.00 | Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 2.50 
Protection ~ Marketing of Georges pos ‘ampbe 
Lisreay Property ..........- 3.75 | Writers: "ee 2.50 Wiies © the Confession Story ... 2.50 
—— Mildred 1. Reid 
Rowe's seencesecerees 1.50 | Writing: Advice & Devices ...... 3.50 | Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
The ‘ are 2.50 Campbell ‘ammerman 
The ho for “Very” ..... 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary ........... 1.50 
Western Words .........2005..- 3.00 
ai FOR WRITERS 
CARTOONING a oe | 
Anyone Can Draw ............ 
Zaidenberg 
in Cartooning .......... 2.00! After careful study of publishers’ cata- ML AMEOUS 
_ Lariar . logues, Warrer’s Dicest recommends | Art f Useful Writing ..... . 3.75 
Editorial Cartooning ........... 2.75 | these to its readers for their interesting . Pitkins 
PE ., -4 oe 2.00 and exportation Ts. gp ne Sold on calf Experience Se ee 3.50 
teenies eeees “Wl a ten money-back agreement. rskine wel 
Cartoon Consultants re te ae Characters Make Your Story .... 3.50 
DETECTIVE WRITING seth 
Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.50] POETRY & SONGWRITING _ | Editor to Author, The Letters of , 
Soderman S O’Connel An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 | Guide to Cesntive Writing ..... 2.95 
Mystery Plctien i ee eee eee 2.50 a Sonten, &. porate 250 Rog Garrison a at 
ane mode mplete by ictio! . * 
Writing Detective & Mystery Clement W yes on mary. I Sell" What 4... eae 2.50 
Piatee, TOS 2... 25 oc ccceess 2.75 | First Prtacples of “an Verse ...... 2.00 | The Magazin a 5.65 
JUVENILE. WRITING Robert alee Wolseley 
Juvenile Success Secrets ........ 2.00 | How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 | 7 e+’ Write” About You .... ... 2.00 
Will Herman ....Anne Hamilton harles Carson 
Writing Juvenile Fiction ........ 2.50 | How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 | 111 Don'ts for Writers ......... 3.00 
‘Whines Se gg pero £ Poetry 2.50 Maren Elwood 
ven Principles of Poetry...... i 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING p dng non Rod ee ae 
Article ae & Marketing .... 5.50/ Una ocidaed Rhyming Dictionary 3.50] pos & The New Yorker 3.50 
Geor, Cle Wood pHi eeerece - 
How to vite ‘Tor Homemakers. . 3.00 | Verse Waitin _~ po vitesse 1.50 | Trial and Error oe... $00 
Richardson @ Callahan Robert K. Bu ————— : 
Todaigns & in Article Writing.... 3.50] Write and me Pe Songs..... 1.50 | w, s Into T om 5.00 
Bailey Kenny ‘ . bet ae Bey oso esvreress ° * 
M. Writing and Selling Greeting Writers fide Yourselves ....... 2.00 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper Verse v Be SS enn sees ee 1 ildred I. Rei 
“eae .50 | Writing Ligh “eee “WY | Writers: Here’s How ......... 1.00 
1951 Photo Almanac ........... 1.75 Richard Armour 2.75 Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Market ............... 3.50 | Writing Your Poem ........... 2. : SO escheat 2.50 
Mathieu @ Jones ence Zillman Mildred 1. Reid 
The 1952 Writer’s Yearbook. 50 RADIO & TV Writer’s Notebook ............. 4.00 
Summer Theatres .............. 1.00 W, Somerset Maugham 
Leo Shull More by Corwin .............. 3.00 | Writer’s Workshop Companion.. 3.00 
The Writing Trade ............ 2.50 Norman Corwin orham —— 
Paul R. R. Pointers - Rate tins Ape 2.00 Writing of Bi phy ag 1.50 
osephine Nigglt Catherine rin vy Bowen 
NOVEL WRITING Rod sr Television Writing ..... 6.50 | Writing My ag ee Ee 3.00 
Cae of | nova a 2.75 ae ax We am - Walter S. Camp bell a 
. itches an ow to e riting © SE p-bsedex et 
Techniaue of the Novel ........ 2.00] Write Them .....00..0..... 2.00] | A. S. foffmen vad 
* exon "BOD eae ‘ 
How to Write A Novel ... ..... 3.50 | Radio Writing ................. 4.00 Writiog—Iden to to ‘Printed Page.. 6.95 
Komroff Max Wylie Glen Gundell 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 | Writing for Television ........ 4.75 | Writing to Sell ................ 2.75 
Woodford — Eric Heath Scott Meredith 
World of Fiction .............. 3.50 
ign pr WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Ci 10, Ohi 
R g qT 7. th St., Cincinnati io 
PLAY WRITING Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
Human jw me snd of Playwriting... 4.00 
Player for Broadway ....... 3.00 
_ Leo S _-# 7 REL Tabs enrth rd oSntH Hersh vinemn se niewdesingenvyen ss she tenenibade Geen imnnes 
ters on BED. <occcesce A 
Joseph NEE Se ER © OOD «0s wnvrounbaws sen gadweskegaas ths diacke tis wetank setae 
nique of play 
. .. 3s UNE ns i.dis ds dc dvasw ene os thes cane sone ten be tied beers ani naaee 
rite a. 3.00 
Kenneth T. , AEE Es edn vndnsaciceae quedadiselteegicahs eeevaeessneaeaoehs Wise bees 
Writing For The Screen ....... 3.00 “ 
ranger EE ee eee ee ee oer eee eee ee ee 
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" ... 1 want to express my sincere thanks. 
You have done a magnificent job..." (Name 
on request). "SPLENDID!" says Leading New 
York publisher of Tooker Assignment ... 
Two of My Ghosted Books Have Sold over 
10,000 copies. 

Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 
Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author 
of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own and 
collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short 
stories, 3,000 words or less. Sales offer if sal- 
able, brief criticism or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. 3,000 to 
20, 000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . . . My technical 

books: “Writing for a Living” (cloth) $2.50; 
“How to Publish Profitably” (paper) $1.00; 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 














YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
ped on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 














FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 


Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 


30 Church St. 














SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write .. . poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 


333 W. Séth Street New York 19, N. Y. 


(TV). Together they head a small staff 
specializing in the business of each particu- 
lar guild and manned by an office pool 
which carries out the daily work for all 
guilds (the Screen Writers Guild excepted). 
The pool includes stenographers, addresso- 
graph operators, bookkeepers, clerks, a 
switchboard operator and an office boy. 
These paid employees serve simply as the 
instruments for carrying out a policy deter- 
mined by the officers and Council of the 
League and the guilds. The banking is all 
done under one heading — the office of 
Treasurer of the parent League—because 
the maintenance of four or five separate 
accounts involves too much bookkeeping. 

Under the terms of the League consti- 
tution: “Any author of recognized position 
in his profession shall be eligible to active 
membership in the League,” an author 
being defined as “author, dramatist, com- 
poser, screen writer, radio writer, television 
writer, translator and adaptor, and any and 
all writers (including the above) who ex- 
press themselves in any medium or form 
through which the thought of an author 
may be expressed.” Sweeping aside the 
constitutional verbiage, this means in effect 
any practicing, regularly published author. 
The Authors Guild, for example, has 2,400 
members among the 6,000 Americans Miss 
Sillcox estimates comprise the total of 
professional magazine and book writers. Of 
these, an estimated 80 per cent earn under 
$3,000 a year. 

The most valuable service the League 
and its guilds have performed across nearly 
a half-century of existence is to awaken 
writers to the fact that there are 15 or so 
different ways in which a piece of writing, 
especially fiction, may ultimately be used. 
The fact that no one piece of writing is 
likely to be used in more than one or two 
ways doesn’t alter the League’s stand on 
the potentials of the printed page. 
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Rejection on a Postcard 
It will now cost tuppence 


For your comeuppance. 


Louis P. Genereux 
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Wels OPPORTUNITY 


Ol! A LWP STOWE... 


You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 


group of writers, or it won't cost you a penny! 




















PERSONAL CRITICISM SERVICE 


If you can’t find the blind spots which keep 
you from selling your stories, you need pro- 
fessional guidance. Without competent help 
many talented writers waste years and effort 
on stories which will never sell. If you have 
been collecting rejection slips instead of edi- 
torial checks, why not stop floundering in the 
dark? Seek a sympathetic critic who has 
helped many beginners to become professional 
writers, and one whose mail contains letters 
such as this: 


“Thanks for your frank criticisms and 
helpful suggestions. I have purchased so- 
called literary criticism and writing 
courses for years, and you are the only 
critic who actually pointed out my weak 
spots and told me how to go about fixing 
them up. I certainly appreciate the 
thorough work you have done on my 
manuscripts.” 


When your manuscript reaches this office, 
it will be given a prompt first reading for a 
general idea of its type, merit, main faults (if 
any), and editorial possibilities. Then after a 
brief interval to allow for a fresh slant and 
for some thought about what should be done, 
I shall give it a second careful reading. If the 
manuscript is not marketable as it stands, but 
can be made into a selling bet, I’ll give you 
detailed suggestions and instructions for re- 
writing without any extra charges. You'll get 
no misleading flattery from me. If your story 
is hopeless, I’ll tell you so, explaining why and 
showing you how you can improve your future 
work. 


The schedule of fees in this service is as 
follows: $5.00 for each manuscript not 
exceeding 5,000 words, $1.00 for each 
additional 1,000 words 





If your efforts to establish 
yourself in the writing field have 
met with discouraging results, 
write for my pamphlet which 
gives details of this unique 
offer. 


For more than fifteen years 
| have been helping ambitious 
men and women, and the results 
have been gratifying. Writers, 
whose work I've dealt with, are 
now selling their manuscripts to 
leading magazines and book 
publishers. And some have had 
their stories and books screened. 
This success can be traced to 
the fact that my work is de- 
signed to fit each individual's 
needs instead of putting all 
clients through the same paces. 


If you are sincere in your de- 
sire to break into print; if you 
are willing to work along care- 
fully planned lines, send for my 
pamphlet today. It is FREE for 
the asking, and puts you under 
no obligation. 





(orfraction ) thereafter. 
Special rates for book 


= GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 





> CALIFORNIA 
























When You Send Me Your 
Manuscript You Will Receive 


4 PROMPT SERVICE 


OU EXPECT COMPETENCE 

in a literary coach. You also ex- 

pect, and have a right to demand, 
reasonable promptness. You like to feel 
that your manuscript has the personal 
interest and respect of the counsellor you 
submit it to, and your having to wait 
three months for a report is hardly indic- 
ative of such respect. 

































Letters arriving in my office are an- 
swered in 24 hours, and manuscript reports are usually made within 
a week. My clients know that I work hard and conscientiously for 
them, that I do care about their success. This explains why they 
return to me for help; it also explains why their names appear in 
print every month. 








I have no printed “lessons” or other stereotyped forms, my as- 
sistance being planned to fit the special needs of your writings. I 
provide editing, corrective criticism or complete revision. If your 
manuscript is gathering dust on your shelf—or someone else’s- 
you can’t lose anything by having me appraise it. 










Write today for my free folder entitled “Literary 
Help". It explains how we work together. 








Get your copy of my Directory of Literary 
Agents, containing the names and addresses 
of 115 agents, with 5,000 words of valuable 
commentary. Price 25c, coin. 

















Interviews by arrangement only 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 3 






CHARLES 














